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See MEDUCAL TIMES, 26°" 


PLASMON COCOA Those who know testify that 
PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. 9d. per tin. MOLASSINE DOG FOODS 


“Much greater nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa. © - i : : 
—BEITISH MEDICAL tol RNAL, Wed are different from all others. 


i “THE PREMIER FOODS OF THEIR CLASS: APPROVAL 


hel 
S Messis. Leecs & Warten write 


| PLASMON OA T ara ee none hank fa Wi scotch 
| The best that Scotland grows PypiNG FUG LN DG! PRGA a ' ih ORDIN ERS 
“ Enormousty increased in food value Gd. per pkt. Rrscerrs.’ 
! by tne addition of Plasmon.” 11 NCT E. Vv sate Ww - oN . 3 
Four minutes’ boiling only requ ed. They eradicate WOES , lake splendid coats. 
“ Simp'y magnificent. : Aid digestion. 


sd -, Moat 
PLASMON 1s USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY IE MUTASSINE CUMTASE LAD, 1 Toute Avobney Gece 


AND IS OBTAINABLE EVERY WHERE, 
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SUCCESS in securing a good salaried 
appointment depends mainly 
upon two considerations. Firstly, the applicant 
should be well qualified for the post, and secondly, 
the chances of success are greatly enhanced by an 
influential introduction. Both these advantagcs 
are assured to every student of Pitman’s Schoo!. 
60,000 students have been trained at Pitman's and 
placed in suitable appointments. The School's 
Situations Bureau has at its disposal a daily suc- 
cession of openings for youths in leading London 
banks, insurance, shipping, and general business 
circles; posts for girls as secretaries, shorthand- 
and responsible senior positions at 
ALL SITUATIONS FOUND FREE. 


typists, etc., 
home and abroad. 
Write to-day for Pitman’s Prospectus, 


gratis, and pos: free, 
Address (mentioning No. 26) the Secretary, 


or. 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or); 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be 4 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, Lond 
Advertisements must be received by Tues¢ Tuesday morning for the followi ing weed 


“FREB HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Niustrated).—Containing valnable remedies for all 
wiluents. Write to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 
chi g Cross Road, Tonden. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. - - Nervous ‘and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicoeele,and 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with fall particulars, in- 
cluding bundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
rene sealed, post free, two etamps.—P. J, Murray, 
> Hi Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. — Novelists, story writers, 
clergymen and others who require their mannecnpts 
typewritten, should send ao teard for te:me to 
bats ies Mors is, 14 Bridge ‘Road, Hawmersmitb, London, 

. Special reduction for long stories. 


SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT- 
HOLDERS wishing to hear of something to their 
edvantage are requested to send their name ond 
addrees to Box 1, (0 Fearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


ABTROLOGY.—Yoor future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner descri » Business, 
Speculation, ( hanges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
&c. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson ‘Avenue, Edint ureh, 


STRENGTH: How lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increuse Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Forcg and Debility in 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4penny stamps by 
Charles Gordon, 8 Goracnholme Dispensary, Brad- 
ford, Yorks. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. - shopkee ere, 
Buzaars, or Market Stall Owners commencing busi- 
ness slou'd send 4d. stamps for Jones's Trude 
Catalogue. Penny goods and 64d. goods in endless 
variety. Teys, Dolls, and Novclties, Smallwares, 
Hardware, Brushes. and useful goods of every ce- 
scription. +Je nes’ "e, 68 Call Tune. Leeds. 

FREE BOX or OXIEN for Heart Gompininds 
(ane week's supply). Tf you have any indications cf 
Icart Troubles, such as Palpitation, Shortnesa of 
Breath, Dizziness, Pains, Tobucco Heart, or Fainting, 
ullow us to send you a free supply of OXIEN, 
together with our illustrated booklet. Send no 
stumps. Package in plain wrapper.— The Giant Oxie 
bo. Ltd. (Dept.68 v), & Bouverie Street, London, E. c. 


VARICOCELE.—Fury in ne 
Voricocele and its acer rn \ 


describing its successful t 
oniy yational and paini 
fent sealed, post fi 
Ledisd w Chane y Ta 


WILKINSON’ ra “PERF 
PONTEFRACT CAKES vO! 
sweetmeat for young andeid 


— Wilkinson & 


vontelr 


SELLING BY THOUSANDS: |‘ \ 
the famous Parisian Hair Restser, ~ 
thousands. Produces Juauriant cin | 
weeks, The remedy for baldness wri t 
1-, 26, 46. Terge samp) 
Luxurine €o) 23 Brunswick St 


YOU CAN EARN ! 
of employment, appl yv 


ane ur oF Va 
Aldesscate Ss? 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.-\ 

Daily Exercise Card, containing 6 bly 

full instructions, cum be suppaed post feet 
nce, from The Publisher, le Ie 

onion, W.C. INVEST €d. & KELP t. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR Eouc 
call or forward by post, full esive perieturs 
tmmade,— Messrs Biowning, Actusl Ma 
3 Oxford Strect, Lonacn Estab. (00 yeu - 


“ RAZOBS.— Have yonever had they 
the shave of comfort? Tf 1 ' 
celebrated Mick e Razor. &: 


Walhs, Station Road, Mick) 


WEAK MEN. send tor» 
- Mr. George, 215 High Street, ¢ 


OLD FALSE TEETH, '« 
dental, and vulcanite, guld and sive 
watehes, and jewellery bouet att 
prices.—R. Eprile, #1 Hiteh Street, Fa 


BLUSHING CURED.-— I 'r- 


a a 


-y 


ECZEMA.—Absolute cure. Recipe 6°. orcer.— 
Eczema, 7 Greenhow Wolk, Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(clotted); absolutely pore; no preservatives used. 
the most efficacious substitute for cod liver oil; 
invaluable for children and invalids. 4lb.,16; 11b., 2.6; 
2ib.,4B, free; supplied constantly to the Conntesses 
Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, 
Lichfie!d,&c., by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0O. 
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ster, 


recipe 1/- order, Testiv 
41 Buck Pieendilly, Mar 
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E VARICOSE VEINE, BAD LEGS 
conipletely cured with inexy ens: t 
It absolutely removes the 1 
and Disease. Full parts ’ 
stamps.—P. W. Roberts, 45 Heniey } tos 
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School, Southampton Row, W.C. 


BEST CIGARETTE PAPER. 
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CHOCOLATES DE _ LUXE 


Fryy 


“VINELLO” 
Chocolate 


“The Best that Experience can produce or that money can buy.” 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Preis. 


‘MONEY RETURNED IN FULL !! 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


UNRIVALLED FOR CONVENIENCE FOR GOLFERS. 


“amcunts 


2 Superb Quality Grea Blankets, soft, warm, and comfrtals: 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. : 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durabie vl 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire.Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, sirm, >" 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 7(@in. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, 


9 | 


OS EAN FOR OT PERT RE A TRE DE LET LOPES 


“ ALEXANDRA" 
Chocolates 


Sold in chastely designed boxes, containing an assortment of the 
finest Chocolate vari-ties ; an acceptable offering at all times. 


warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

size 82in. by 54in., weight 

5lb. Very warm. F 
2Cream Coloured 

Crib Blankets, soft 

as velvet, wash well, and 
Altorderserrcuted in rotation asthey arrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 
INustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets Hearthruzs, Quilts, Table Linen, Belstende, Redding. 
Orders executed, packed Irec, and shipped at lowcst rates. Tetegraphic Addsess. “ BCLIPSE, LEEDS 

Cheques and P.O.'s payable to— 


2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, = durable quality 
Warm, Fine Quality 
= 
beautiful finish, full size. 
Overmantels,Curtains,&c., Post Free if Mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 24 11,1910, when w ntiog. N.B- Foren 
F. HODGSON & SONS, 1.22.2 2.i2055,.. WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 
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“One Minuie’ 
Photographs aid 
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No. 1062. 


TESTING RATS FOR PLAGUE. 
Att over England, more or less, but particularly 


+ in Suffolk and in London, scientists have recently 


jeen testing dead rats for the plague bacillus. 

The method usually adopted is to take a drop of 
the dead animal's blood and examine it under a 
powerful microscope. Then, if a microbe which 


looks like the one that gives rise to plague is dis- | 


covered, it is removed, planted, so to speak, in a 
tiny “ garden” by itself, and there encouraged 
to grow. 

The “ garden” is about the size of half a postage 
stamp, and the “ soil” is agar jelly, a substance 
which experience has shown to be peculiarly 
suitable to most kinds of microbes. Here, if 
all goes well, the single bacillus increases and 
multiplies at an almost inconceivably rapid rate, 
giving rise to what is known as a “ colony.” 

This colony may contain possibly a couple of 
million microbes, 
as to be barely visible to the naked eye, in the 
form of a tiny speck showing dark grey on the 
amber-coloured surface of the jelly. It is sufficient 


‘or the purpose of the experimenter, however, who 
( 


proceeds to make “* cultures ’”’ from it. 

These cultures are 
or three thousand of the microbes on the point 
of a needle from the jelly to a sterilised meat 
broth. ‘The mixture is then injected into the 
hodies of healthy rats, and if these die of the plague. 
it is considered proof positive that so also di 


the first rat. 
— ee io 


“Hesry, sometimes I'm sorry you are not & 
sailor.” 
“But sailors are away from home so much of 
the time.” 
“Yes !? 
a —— i 


Tue curly-haired little s rite of the house came 
cunning to her father in the study, and, throwing 
her arms about his neck, whispered confidentially 
in his ear: “ Oh, papa, it’s raining!” 

Papa was writing on & subject that occupied 
his mind to the exclusion of matters aside, so he 
said rather sharply, “ Well, let it rain.” 

“Yes, papa, I was going to,” was her quick 
response. 

—— el 


AMERICA’S ONE BANK HOLIDAY. 

Ox Thursday next Americans all over the world 
will celebrate Thanksgiving Day. their most famous 
annual festival, anit the only one upon which 
custom decrees the closing of the banks and the 
cessation of all business. 

Independence Day, which falls on the Fourth 
of July, and Decoration Day. which is set apart 


for decking with flowers the graves of those who | 


fell in the Civil War, are national holidays ; but 
neither of them is kept up £0 universally or so 
whole-heartedly as is Thanksgiving Day. 
this one bank holiday of the year the Americans 
ti ram all the enthusiasm which we spread over our 
our. 

Even the poorest household contrives to have 
upon its dinner tablo the turkey 
sauce, which custom decrees as the dish for this day 
of days. It is estimated that some seven millions 


of the birds are eaten on this one anniversary. | 


ond as the home supply is altogether insufficient, 
frozen turkeys are imported from Italy, Mexico. 
Japan, and in fact from all over the world. . 
Once the birds were wild. like the cranberries. 
shot and gathered on the spot. But that was in 
the long-ago days of the Pilgrim Fathers, to whom 
the festival owes its origin. It was these p1ous 
folk who first set apart a day of thanksgiving for 
the ingathered harvest at Plymouth (U.S.A.) in 


1621, and wild turkeys and cranberrics being both | 


plentiful in the neighbourhood. these delicacies 
naturally figured prominently in their bill of fare. 


EKalf.Guineas, Pen-Knives, Scissors, Match-boxes, an 


ut it is even then so minute . 


repared by transferring two - 
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‘To ELEVATE,10 AMUSE. K(( 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 24, 1910. 


EAGER. 

Uncie was very busy writing, and his talkative 

‘nephew sat opposite. In order to keep him quiet 

; uncle had given him his collection of foreign stamps 
to look at. 

“What a nice collection you have, uncle ! 

_mine was as = 

“Well,” replied his relative, “if you are & good 
boy I'll leave them to you in my will, but keep 
quiet now and don’t disturb me, lease: 

; “Will you? Oh, thank you, uncle!” There 
was silence for some time, when again the small 
voice was heard: ‘‘ Uncle, do you think you will 
live long ?” 


I wish 


——ejco——" 

_ Priaa DONNA: “T have here acertificate from a 
doctor to the effect that I can’t sing to-night.” 

| Manager : “‘ Why go to all that trouble? I'll give 
you a certificate that you never could sing!” 


——>}-———_——" 
“ Burt, Willie,” said the bad boy’s mother, ‘“‘ didn’t 
. your conscience tell you that you were doing 


wrong ?” 
‘told me not to believe everything I hear.” 


9999299999099999909999090990a, 


A RIVAL. 
He came straight from the City 
Arrayed in shining coat; 
His gentle ease and polish 
You could not help but note. 


His back was wide and massive, 
His rounded arms were strong, 

His legs were sound and solid, 
Although not very long. 


And when my love, approaching, 
Beheld his quiet grace, 

She, with a murmur of delight, 
Sank in his soft embrace. 


I stood and gazed in silence, 
With mildly ‘ealous stare; 

Then heaved a sigh of envy, 
And wished I were a chair. 


23999929223399292392999999939290q,, 
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| His Aust: “ Willie, won't you be glad when | 


, your baby brother begins to grow up ? ‘a 
1° Willie: “Yes. It'll be a pleasure to see some- 
body else in the house get a hiding!” 
—— ee > 


“Do be quiet, Johnny ; don't you know tha 


“Yes'm,” replied Willie, but you know you} “i woiy been made with th 
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WHY THE WELSH MINERS ARE ON STRIKE. 

Way are the Welsh miners on strike? Why 
is Wales only involved ? 

To put the matter ina nutshell, the dispute is 
the old one of wages. and applies, in this instance. 
to certain Welsh collieries, as the dispute has been 
provoked by local conditions. The man who 
excavates the coal at the coal-face is paid on piece- 
work. Moreover, he is paid for hewing out coal 
only, and not for the clay, stone, or other rubbish 
that may come away with the coal when it is dug 
out. 

You will see at a glance that the coal in a large or 
easily-worked seam can be brought out much 
quicker than the coal in a small seam, which means 
that the miner who works or hews the latter has 
greater difficulty in making a living wage. 

This is tho point of the dispute in the Welsh 
coal-field. The men complain that the clay and 
stone prevent them from getting out the coal in 
sufficient quantity to make their work pay according 
| to the present piece-work or tonnage rates. 

This is no new grievance. It has been going on 

for some time, and in fact an agreement had 

© employers and the 
miners’ leaders. 

Curiously enough, the dispute has been forced 
into its present acute stage by the famous Eight 
Hours Day Act, which was welcomed so much 
by the miners, for obviously if the miner in these 
pits that are hard to work found it difficult to 
make a living wage under the old system, it stands 
to reason that he finds it still more difficult in these 
days, now that his hours of labour have been 
reduced. 

Probably the secret of the unrest and its attendant 
rioting has been that the men have become weary 
of the seemingly endless private conferences which 
never appeared to result in a practical settlement. 

———s»j~———", 


Miss Tirtor: “ Did you enjoy yourself at the 
opera last evening ? si 

Miss Westend: “Oh, tremendously! Mr. 
Blathersby is the most delightful talker I ever 
attended a musical performance with.” 


i 

Snr (newly-engaged) : “ Do you think I accepted 
him the first time he proposed, then ?” 

Her Friend (sweetly): “ Of course not, dear, 
because the first time he proposed I was alone 
with him!” 


—— 
PEOPLE WHO WANT TO BE EXECUTED. 
Tus extraordinary case of the Cambridge man 
who offered to be hanged in place of Dr. Crippen i+ 
not without its parallels in the history of legal 
cases. A morbid love of mart rdom and notoriety 
has often caused people to desire to sacrifice them- 


t| selves for the guijty. 


Some years ago a French tradesman stated 


\ . isi i 9” said Frances é ane : 
| there's a visitor in the next room e rances | that he wished to be guillotined instead of a 


| to her little brother. 

“ How do you know ? 
i." But,” said Frances, 
| ‘my dear’ to papa. , 


You haven't been in.” 


1 ——_s t= 
| ALARMING, 


| into the schools. 


| carvers, hammers, chisels, and similar things, as 
| materials for their drawing lessons. 
The other day, just as one of these Iessons was 


murderer who had been condemned to death. 
Of course the authorities declined to do as he 


“] heard mamma saying | .; , 
YNZ | wished, and he went away vowing that he would 


give his life for some one else later on. 
A Russian peasant, who was noted for his quit 
piety. offered to be shot in order to save a revoli- 


“Opsect” drawing has brought a new anxiety | tionary who was awaiting the carrying out of the 
In certain districts youngsters | death penalty. 
may be seen moving schoolward with hatchets, | of any sympathy for the accused, but merely to 


This, he said, was not done out 


show his disapproval of the principle of taking the 
lives of criminals. 
Probably the most extraordinary case on record 


i} 
| about to begin, a small boy was found standing | was that of a Quebec citizen who passed himsclt 


tearfully at the headmaster desk. 


off as a murderer for whom the police were searching. 


|“ Tve swallowed my object,” he explained with | When the matter was investigated, it was found that 


| an alarming gulp. 


the self-accused man had nothing whatever to do 


What was it?” asked the master anxiously. | with the crime. “No,” he said, “ you're right. 


| « 4 banana,” 
final gulp. 


| READ THE FOOTLI 


replied the would-be artist with a] [’m not the murderer ; but my wife Ieads me such 


a miserable life at home that I thought T would 
escape from matrimonial wretchedness by getting 


ES IN THIS NUMBER. the Government to hang me.” 


d Pencil-cases are offer:d in our footlines and on page 184. 
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Told Week by Week. 


Told by the Tramway King. 

Tne late Sir John Clifton Robinson well merited 
the title of the ‘‘ Tramway King.” His whole life 
had been spent amid tramways since, a3 a boy, 
he assisted at the birth of the first British “ road 
railway ” at Birkenhead. 

He had devised and controlled the tramway 
systems of many towns, both British and American, 
before he laid siege to London. 

One of his best stories had an American city 
for a background. It was a city which imposed 
no regulations as to the number of passengers a 
car might carry, and a conductor was valued 
according to his capacity to load his car. 

One day a wild and woolly-looking specimen 
applied for the post of conductor. 

“* Any experience for the business ? ” he was asked. 

“‘Experience!’’ he blurted. “ Waal, I should 
guess so. I was ten years’ foreman packer in a 
sardine factory.” 

He got the berth. 


Worrying Lord Morley. 

Tre veteran statesman and littérateur, Lord 
Morley, is very much in the public eye just now. 
His withdrawal from very active politics comes 
at the same time when he once more enters literature 
by writing a review of the first volume of the new 
** Life of Beaconsfield.” 

He once had a rather amusing, if embarrassing, 
adventure when editing the FortnicHtLy Review. 
A lady friend he was visiting said she particularly 
wanted to introduce him to an acquaintance who 
had the greatest admiration for him, and, moreover, 
wrote for his paper. : 

Lord Morley, of course, was very pleased. 
However, when the gentleman was introduced he 
seemed to know his name but could not remember 
what he had done. : 

“* You write under a pseudonym ?” inquired the 
editor. 

“Oh, no!” replied the other. “Surely you 
remember me ? write for you on military 
subjects.” 

Then it dawned on Lord Morley that this must be 
the persevering mili crank who persisted in 
inundating him with military articles of no 
possible use and which were always rejected, 

How to Get a Rise. 

Tue Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt is one of the 
members of the Cabinet who has benefited. by the 
resignation of Lord Morley. 

Mr. Harcourt, who becomes Colonial Secretary in 
succession to Lord Crewe, is one of the most popular 
and witty members of the Cabinet. He telle a good 
story of his father, the famous Sir William. 

latter hated trouble with his eervants, and 
there was one old gardener who considered that his 
wages were not sufficient. The old man would 
waylay his master in the grounds, but he never got 
further than “If you please, Sir William——” 
for the latter always hurried away nervously at 
that point, until the gardener began to think he 
was afraid of him. 

This continued for months until one morning 
the gardener was pruning a climbing rose just out- 
side Sir William’s dressing-room. The window 
being open, the old man leaned forward on his 
ladder, and thrusting his head inside the room, 


. began, “If you please, Sir William, I wants to tell 


you as I don't think I can stay any——” 

The sudden apparition and the voice startled the 
statesman who was in the act of brushing his hair, 
and he fled from the room ; but soon after his return 
to London the old gardener was made happy by 
receiving a note which ran: ‘* Your wages are in- 
creased twenty pounds a year,” 


Toole’s Stamp. 

Mr. Seymovr Hicxs’ book of reminiscences is full 
of good Stories about himself and fellow-actors. 

As Mr. Hicks’ first real success was when he 

layed the young doctor in Walker, London, he 
as much to say of Toole, that prince of comedians 
and practical jokers. 

“I remember being in the City with him once 
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when he went into the General Post Office and 
asked for a penny stamp. The clerk brought out 
a huge sheet, and Toole said, ‘I want that one.’ 

““* Which one ?’ said the clerk. ; 

“ * That one,’ said Toole, pointing to the centre one. 

“A long argument ensued, Toole saying that in 
purchasing a stamp he had a perfect right in law 
to choose the one he fancied, ahd ‘so emphatic was 
he on the point that he had his way, but not before 
he had created a disturbance, and clerks from other 
counters had left their work to see what was 
going on.”* 


An Aviator’s Dignity. 

An interesting featare of the American aviation 
meeting at Belmont Park, which ended amid so 
much unpleasantness, was the number of Socicty 
ladies who were flying with the aviators. 

Count de Lesseps took three up and nearly had 
a duel with the president of the American Aero Club 
over the latter's playful jest that each of them 
must have given nes a thousand dollars cheque 
for the privilege. 

The Frenchman’s retort was : “ I am a gentleman, 
not a professional chauffeur.’* 

A Falsified Dream. 

Wuat Mr. Melton Prior, the famous war artist 
who has just died, always considered his most 
remarkable experience occurred in connection with 
the Zulu War, and is best told in his own words : 

“ When I was going out to the Zulu War on the 
Union Com uay's ship German I dreamt twice that 
I was shot fe and then buried. 

“Both dreams were identical in every single 
feature, and twice I had to witness my own funeral 
in all its dreary detail. 

“On my arrival at the Royal Hotel in Durban 
I had a letter from my mother, in which she spoke 
of a dream that had occurred to her. This dream, 
too, was identical with my visions on the German. 
My mother begged me not to go to the relief of 
Etchowe. : 

“I did not go. I got into communication with 
a man in Durban who could sketch, and prevailed 
on him to go to the front, and send his sketches 
down to me, so that I could touch them up, and 
then send them home to E 

“It is curious that in all the sixty battles I've 
actually been present at the idea of ‘ keeping out 
of it’ never occurred to me. 

“‘ And it’s more curious still that the man who 
went to Etchowe for me was one of the first killed 
in the fighting.” 


Playing to the Gallery. 

AN amusing and characteristic story is told of the 
late Sir William Agnew, one of the proprietors of 
Puncy, who has just died. It is in connection 
with the Manchester Ship Canal. 

A meeting had been called in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, to promote the great project, 
which was, at the time, no more than a far-away 
dream. 

Mr. Agnew, addressing his fellow-citizens, told 
them that they must all put their hands in their 
pockets if they wanted to make the ang & success, 

“* Willum,” shouted a working man, “ I see thee’st 
got both thy hands in thy. breeches pockets, Pull 
’em out, and let’s see what’s in ’em.’ 

The speaker pulled out his hands with a roll of 
paper in each. 

“ Them’s bank notes, lads |” shouted Mr. Agnew, 
dropping into Lancashire dialect, and duly deposited 
them in the plate on the chairman’s table, amidst 
deafening applause. 

They were not really bank notes, but Mr. Agnew 
loyally produced real ones un the following day, 
and there is no doubt that his shrewdness and fi 
wit did much to maintain public confidence in that 
wonderful undertaking. 

Hat-raising an Insult. 

Lorp Ronatpsnay has seen more of the world 
than most men of his age, and many have been his 
amusing adventures. 

During his trip across Asia he visited the capital 
of Szechuaw, China, where he was recei in 
audience by the Viceroy, and his account of the 
pitfalls of social etiquette were highly amusing, 
particularly when once visiting an official he 
mistakenly took off his hat and found the official 
immediately jump from his chair and begin to take 
oft his outer garments. 

He learned afterwards this was to get quits with 
Lord Ronaldshay for his unwitting lack of respect, 
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the Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the fums 
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penknives to any reader who sends him a ).:, : 


— for this column. If there is bie tiie : 
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DO YOU KNOW? 
Way would a woman lose her religien i! 
c her sex ? 
Solution below, 


“Le 


———— 


STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 
Ir has two eyes, but cannot see, 
Two ears but cannot hear. 
Four legs, but cannot walk. 
A tail it cannot wag. 
Yet it can jump as high as St. Paul's, 
What is it ? ution below, 


TRANSFORMATION, 
Divide Fig. 1 into not more than five pazts, then 


arrange them so as to form Fig. 2. Solutwn Lilow, 


. A SPELLING TRICK. 

Asx a friend what M-a-c-P-h-e-r-s-o-n spills, 
and he will answer ‘‘ MacPherson.”? Then question 
him as to the pronunciation of M-a-c-L-c-a-n. 
Naturally he will tell you, ‘“ MacLean.? Then 
politely inquire what M-a-c-H-i-n-e-r-y spells, and he 
will fall into the trap you have baited and say 
““MacHinery." Of course, the proper jrv- 
nunciation is just ‘‘ machinery,”* 


A SHORT FAREWELL. 

A MAN saw a friend off by train from King's Cross 
Station. The friend was going to Aberdeen, and 
he never left the train until it reached his destination, 
t.e., Aberdeen. When the train started the man 
waved adieu to his friend in the train and afterwards 
went home. Arrivi there he was surprised 
to see the friend whom he had seen off to 
Aberdeen sitting by the fireside cofnplacenily 
smoking his pipe. 

How do you explain this ? Solution bdow. 


WORD BUILDING. 

Sragt with a single letter, and see how far you 
can go in building words by adding one moie 
letter each time. 

petal the first letter should be a, i, or 0, and 
the words formed should vary in meaning as far 4 


ible. 
ere is an examples 

i 

in 

tin : antiques 
its quaintest 

units quantities 

unties antiquitics 

inquest 


Solutions. 


DO YOU KNOW. 
BecavseE she would be a he then (heathen). 
STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 
A DEAD dog. (But a dead dog cannot jump! 
Neither can St. Paul’s.) 
TRANSFORMATION. 
Tuis is how the deed is done. 


A SHORT FAREWELL, 

Both men lived at Aberdeen. After the firat 
traveller had the friend simply followed by 
the next train, ten minutes later, and went to the 
same house in Aberdeen, 


Here is a question which should appeal to every reader who is a follower of football .- i oa 
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Players who have Dropped Out of the Game 
in Diszust. 


Ir you asked a hundred young footballers what 


their Capen ambition was, ninety of them would 


proba 
teams. 

But, general as this desire to be found worthy 
of a place in the highest circles of the game is, | 


there are quite a number of cases of players who 
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/£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen interest in Associa= 


ton tion Football, and we have, therefore, devised this Competition with the 
ly reply to play with one of the great League purpose of enabling them to put their knowledge to good account. The 
prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to display 
their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in 


have achieved that distinction only to throw it | the game. 


away voluntarily for no football at all or football 
of a far less important kind. 

They have either become “fed up” with the 
stress and ultra-seriousness of professional matches, 
or else preferred to devote themselves to some other 
interest in life. 

“General”? Stevenson, who recently suddenly 
severed his connection with Millwall, has exiled 
himself from the game on account of his wife and 
family. They seemingly could not stand living 
in London, but preferred the air of Padiham, in 
Lancashire. This meant that for practically nine 
months of the twelve the Stevenson ménage was a 
divided one, a state of affairs which neither husband, 
wife, nor children relished. 

No More Goalkeeping. 

Consequently, Stevenson has left Millwall with 
a “transfer fee” on his head big enough, in all 
probability, to stop any other club offering him an 
engagement. And he is still worth £4 a week to | 
most clubs for some time to come yet! | 

Another player who has given up League football | 
in disgust is H. Broomfield, the ex-Bolton 
Wanderers and Manchester United goalkeeper. 
Broomfield was, it will be remembered, a most | 
active secretary of the Players’ Union at the time 
of the threatened strike of players against clubs, 
and the part that he played in this connection had, 
perhaps, something to do with his giving up football 
for another mode of livelihood. His interest in the | 
game is now chiefly confined to the doings of a small 
London junior club. 

Albert Wilkes, a half-back who got several | 
international caps during his association with Aston 
Villa, and last year played for Fulham, has given 
up football owing to the demands of his business. 
He is in a flourishing way as a photographer in 
Birmingham, but as Fulham insist upon their players 
living in London, Wilkes had to choose between 
football and trade. Like Stevenson, he cannot join 
another League club nearer home owing to the 
transfer fee settled on him by Fulham. 

Too Much Like Business. 

Gordon Hoare, who has played a lot of football 
as an amateur centre-forward for Woolwich Arsenal, | 
objects to the tremendous seriousness of League 
matches, and is now assisting a London amateur 
team, Bromley. Hoare is a most skilful footballer 
who prefers to take his play as play, not as an 
organised business of popular entertainment. 

Jack Hillman, of Burnley and Manchester City, 
and Di. Davies, Bolton Wanderers, are two goal- 
keepers who dropped out of League football before 
their time. The former apparently got tired of the 
game and sought fresh pastures—and employment— 
in the United States, and Davies went back to the 
Northern Union (Rugby) game after some | 
experience of the Association code. 

Mention of Davies calls tc mind the fact that 
one of his predecessors at Bolton, the famous ; 
“John William” Sutcliffe, was also a Rugby player 
in his time. He had the almost unique distinction 
of playing for England under both rules. 

The brothers Vann—A. H. and B. W.—were 
rapidly making big reputations in League football 
before they went up to Cambridge some two years 
ago. Since then they have practically dropped out 
of notice ; indeed, one of them seems to have given 
up the game for hockey, at which he looks like 
making a name for himself. 

—__—_.2 f=" 


M.A. P.'s FOOTBALL PILLORY. 

Iv an attempt to purify professional Association 
football, M. A. P. is publishing week by week reports, 
taken from the daily papers, of any foul play or un- | 
gentlemanly conduct among players in the big matches. 
Nearly a score of such incidents are noticed this week. 


‘Why was Manchester United ?’ We offer half- 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, November 26th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


LO eeeaeess@s—_ evr 0 Oe 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


: J ’ 6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
English or Scottish Leagues, and to guide you in loss or mondalivere of any ed pibattad,, and 
reparing your forecasts you would be well advised to proof of posting ‘vill not be accepted as proof of receipt. 


eep a record of their matches before you. Tho names | 7, The Editor d caieye 
of the players in these teams can also ascertained, if | °° 8 RCItOr Coes not assume any responsibility for any 
you don’t already know them. There are many thousands | alterations that may bo made in the fixtures given below. 
of people in England so keenly interested in football that | 8- No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
the names and doings of nearly every prominent player with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
are known to them, and the matches in which they are | 9, The published decision is final, and competitors may 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news ina enter only on this diderstandin : 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 8 

These ee require no easistance Ae “ = eer eng} 
exercising their skill in choosing which they hink wi 
the Sietoront teams, but to others, not conversant with the Pearson's Football Contest. 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that a N 8 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with the oO. o. 
names and records of the principal players in England) will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams 
engaged, and the doings of the individual members. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you, that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 


Tur Clubs whose names we give are all in the 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. 26th 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


Clapton Orient (1) | v West Bromwich A. (3) 
Liverpool (3) wv Manchester United (2) 
Manchester City (0) v Oldham Athletic (2) 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, Notts Forest (1) v Everton (0) 
wo recommend Tit LONDON MORNING LEADER Penny ‘ 
Football. Annual, in which will be | found complete ot oy aa (5) v — End (1) 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, Sunderland (3) ; Tott oT Hotspur (1) 


and last season’s matches, 


Woolwich Arsenal (0) v New United (3) 
Aston Villa (4) v Middlesbrough (2) 
Blackburn Rovers (0) v Sheffield Wed. (0) 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS | Clyde (0) v Queen's P.,Glasgow (1) 
MUST COMPLY. aa a City (3) v Eriol City (1) 
TI £ the teams which you believe will lose | ) Bury (1 v Notts County (1) 
ee be cree out, and each entry form must be Blackpool (2) v Birmingham (0) 
‘oned by the competitor with his own name an : 
safivosa te ink V hee you forecast a draw don’t The figures irra 9 hor ci corresponding 


cross out either. 
2, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont and The above matches take place on the ground 
place it in an apralops etre te ths ‘gos of of the first-named. 

EARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Strect, London, | - . 
VC. Mark your envelope “ Footnatt No. 8,” in | ¢ , Sp tn fe by in decision published in 5 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arrive | ’arson’s Weekly © and to accepttt as final, an J 
not later than first post Friday, November 25th. I dim one on a4 ie Nh and I agree to 5 

3. Only one coupon ean be accepted from cach reader. abide by the printed conditions. 
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Os wr Sn On SOnEOeSEen roo Eee eee 


1. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor | 2 Signature .csessseressecseceecsnseeentereneeeeteeccese ees 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct reault of all the matches Hideto scscsca vzcwa sessile 


played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 

3. Should no com titor give the correct result of all the 
matches played, £25 will bo awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 
tie the prize will be divided. 


wy 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 5. 


J. Clynch, 28 Meadow Lane, Rock Ferry, (hes. 


F, T. Hanson, 25 Chalgrove Road, Park Lane, 
Tottenham. 


W. Campbell, 64 Peabody Cottages, Bruce 


In Contest No. 5 competitors were invited to 
give forecasts of the results of the leading 
League football matches played on Saturday, 


November 5th. 
The prize of £25 for the greatest number of 


| correct results has been divided by the following trove. 


competitors, who had each only two results 


incorrect :— 
, J. Ellis, 33 Ann Street, Plumstead. 


F. Rose, 2 Progress Villas, Tonbridge Road, 
Maidstone. 


aezuinea for the best answer submitted. Mark postcards‘ United.’ (See D. 200.) 
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By F. E. BAILY, 


Briromarta Brown lived in Middlewick, and 
dreamed dreams. Middlewick is a small sp 
town, a hundred miles or so from London, and muc 
of it is due to the foresight and painstaking labours of 
Britomarta’s father, Mr. J. Higson Brown, a speculat- 
ing builder. In the old days when his property 
consisted of a pair of villas, one of which he lived in 
himself, he was plain Joe Brown. - 

His mother had been a Miss Higson, and Mr. Brown's 
second name was a perpetual reminder’ of the fact. 
As he got on, his hatred of possessing any asset which 
was not, so to speak, earning its rr and a bit over, 
made him give the Higson part of his name regular 
work, and it stared at you from ‘“ House to t”” 
notices all over Middlewick. 

Britomarta suffered from education. Thanks to 
much property, paying never less than six per cent., 
and generally more, Mr. J. Higson Brown ad been 
able to send his daughter to the most select academy 
for young ladies in Middlewick. Miss Higson Brown 
had had the good, or ill, fortune to be born just as her 
father was issuing forth from obscurity into greatness, 
and developing his newly-purchased Claremont Build. 
ing Estate. His ideas were enlarging to match his 

rosperity and to this fact is due the romance and 
Pagrinee of his daughter’s Christian name. 

Britomarta grew lovelier as she ad older, as young 
girls will up to a certain age. us it is searcely 
remarkable that, in her twenty-first year, she aroused 
the passion of love in the breast of Mr. Peter Barton, a 
hardware merchant in Middlewitk. He kept the best 
shop devoted to such goods in the town. It stood in 
the High Street, and was such that, Mr. Hi Brown's 
property notwithstanding, Mr. Barton might, without 
presumption, cast the eye of favour on Britomarta. 

Peter cast it. He was a decent young man, such as 
any girl, one would think, might be pleased to have 
running after her. Though not handsome, ‘his face 
was by no means an affliction ; healthy and well set up, 
he wielded the third best bat in the Middlewick Cricket 
Club, and his comic songs always went down very 
successfully at local concerts. 

But Britomarta would have ‘none of Peter. Her 
father thought well of him ; he was-the sort of young 
chap he liked to see, said Mr. Brown; not afraid of 
work, and yet could knock up his twenty or so against 
the Upperton chaps. Britomarta openly discouraged 
Peter. She said he was commonplace. Why, he had 
lived in Middlewick all his life, and thought there was 
no place like i#. Middlewick was all very well, but 
give Britomarta someone who knew the world—some 
London young man, for instance, who wore fashionable 
clothes and had seen Zena Dare. 

Besides, Peter lacked culture. 

Now Britomarta was yery cultured. She had a 
little bookshelf beside her bed, and on it were copies of 
the works of Longfellow, and Tennyson, and similar 
people, bound in paddtd morocco, with gilt edges and 
introductions by celebrated literary men. Britomarta 
frequently read Longfellow when her soul was lifted 
up, but Peter never did. His only literature was the 
HarpDWaREMAN, trade catalogues, a halfpenny daily 
a and an occasional magazine. 

ve works great changes in young men, for good or 
evil, according to whom they fall in love with. Had 
Peter worshipped a barmaid, for instance, he would 
poral have run to noisy waistcoats and other 
horrors. Being smitten with Britomarta, he joined 
the Young Men's Literary and Self-Improvement 
Socicty, and bought onc or two classical works. 

Unfortunately a difference of opinion arose between 
him and another member of the Society over the merits 
of cricket and stamp-collecting as sports. The other 
nember was an anemic youn n, and took it 
rather badly when Peter weaved tin through a glass 
door. Peter had to resign, and the committee passed 
a vote of censure on him, which was inserted in the 
minutes. 

None of this did him any good as far as Britomarta 
was concerned. Cultured people do not push their 
fellow men through doors. 

About this time the soul of Britomarta found an 
affinity. The discovery coincided with the advent in 
Middlewick of Clarence Beaumont, a young man from 
London, for whose property Mr. Hi Scown was 
trustee. Clarence’s father was an old friend of Mr. 
Brown, and on leaving this world of sin and sorrow he 
mado Britomarta’s father trustee for his property, 
because he doubted the ability of Clarence in business 

. matters. Clarence, he said, should not play old 


Do you Know any match puzzles. little 


The Story of a Timid Lover, 
1 Man from London, and a 
Daring Yank. 


gooseberry (Mr. Beaumont had been 
a’ plain speaking individual) with his 
money until he was twenty-five, and 
consequently three years had to elapse 
between the coming of Clarence to 
. Middlewick and his unfettered sway over 
a goodly heritage. 

Mr. Brown, being a hospitable 
creature, invited Clarence to stay with 
him for a month, and Britomarta took 
to the guest as some men take to 
drink. To begin with, his name had 
an indescribable, romantic charm, and 
he came from London. He had not 
scen Zena Dare, it is truc, because, beng 

young and serious minded, he despi 
musical comedy, and preferred more intellectual 
entertainment, if he had to be dragged to any 
entertainment whatever. It was nce who 
introduced Britomarta to Ibsen. 

He was tall and slight, and wore fashionable clothes. 
His dark, straight hair, pale face, and atmosphere of 
melancholy charmed Britomarta unspeakably. Almost 
as soon as he arrived she discovered that they were 
twin souls, 

If Mr. Peter Barton had had only an outside chance 
with Britomarta before Clarence’s coming, he was 
completely outclassed after it. She hardly looked at 
him now. Clarence was engaged on a k verse 
tragedy whose heroine, singularly enough, was called 
Britomarta, and thia interesting fact proved the final 
nail in Peter’s coffin. So when he came to dinner (for 
Britomarta had put the one-time supper two hours 
earlier and christened it dinner in Clarence’s honour) to 
meet Clarence and discuss the fittings for three new 
houses Mr. Brown was building, his welcome from the 
hostess-was not that which one gives an old friend who 
has been abroad for the last sixteen years. 

Peter, in fact, grated on Britomarta. His manners 
were not those of Clarence. His clothes appeared 


oma beside Clarence’s, and when rence, 
yond saying “‘How do you do?” led to 


ignore Peter, Britomarta felt it was just, and did like- 
wise. 

Poor Peter was left entirely to Mr. Brown, and 
devoted himself to bright little sallies about baths and 
mortise locks, finger plates, and so forth. Clarence and 
Britomarta discussed the modern tendency of the 
stage, and when, after dinner, she played Chopin’s 
funeral march, Peter was so overcome that he declined 
Mr. Brown’s.pressing invitation to sing “‘ Why Mother 
Made the Marmalade on Monday,” and left early. 

An American sales agent who called on Peter next 
nt in the pursuit of his lawful occupation, found him 

ull. 


“ Say,” ejaculated Mr. Cyrus P. Tonks, “ guess you 
look like thirty cents, Mr. Barton. What's the 
trouble ?” 

Mr. Tonks had on a waistcoat of such a friendly 

ttern that Peter, in the anguish of his heart, told 

im all. 

“Gee,” observed the American citizen, ‘“‘ you are 
tiga Pnsceae coming to you, old son, no more and no 
less. ave you sand, or have you not? Is what 
flows in your veins good vital juice, or skimmed milk ? 
It’s up to you to get the drop on this h’yar galoot. 
Gee,’”’ went on Mr. Tonks warmly, “if I had a kinder 
ieee for any young female thing, let along a peach 
ike you allow this gurrl to be, I would see Theodore 
Roosevelt himself all-fired and lambasted before he 
jumped my claim.” 

“Yes, but how ?”’ inquired Peter, toying gloomily 
with a mangle. “She's clean gone on him and she 
hates the sight of me.” 

‘“* If you care to do a deal over them all-steel double- 
action mousetraps,”” replied Mr. Tonks, “I guess I 
can fix up your trouble sure enough. I aim to be 
around here a spell, boostin’ up one or two sure-thing 
quick sellers.’ 

““TIl take three gross if you get me engaged to 
Britomarta before you go,’’ said Peter, who was very 
much in love. ‘I'd make it more only there’s been 
burglars about lately, and they pinched twenty pounds 
from the safe about a week ago. Two or three others 
lost more than that even,” he added. 

“‘ Burglars ? ’’ queried Cyrus P. Tonks with interest. 
“Thugs? Toughs? Bad men? Seems as how they 
ji be your long suit. Our blue-eyed Clarence 
makes out to be a quittcr ; why not have somcone 
burgle the goo-goo gurrl’s palatial shack? Be on hand 


FOOTBALL FOLLOWERS. 


Those who want the latest news of play and 
players, together with reliable reports and informa- 
tion, should order the London. 


Daily Gxpress 


In particular favour amongst footballers. 
Everywhere, One Halfpenny Daily. 


WEEE ENDING 


Complete Short Story. | Nove 24. 101. 


with a gun ; Clarence hits the high places, yeu do sor: 

fancy shooting; Mies Gurrl fall, weepin’ tear «1 
gratitude, on to your Sunday waist. Pec! uf weddiy 
bells and finale 7” 

Peter smiled wanly, but Mr. Tonks’ cnly reply «0 
to deal him a severe blow in the ribs. : 

“Come on!” he said. “This is my start .: 
Lend me a cleaning suit that you use for doing u 
work on the motor, get us invited to dinner at 
goo-goo gurrl’s paw's simple yet adequate hom 
the rest is up to Cyrus P. Tonks. Do you freeze un 

‘* How are you going to work. it?’ asked Pet 

“This way. We go and dine with old man Riis: 
Tell him I’ve a concession to trade or anything - 
and—leave me to flimflam Aurelia’s parent when w» 
get there. I have to leave early—why + @h, a:. 
old reason ; a sudden attack of my unfortunat: cur: 
plaint ; never mind what. 

“As soon a3 I get outside—for, of course. I in 
you shall stay out your glad time—I jump into: rani. « 
suit and a mask, ad re-enter by a window, tabi: : 
care to fall over a chair and make Cain Panic am: 
the hired girls. Paralysis of the hated rival. You, 1! 
brave, the strong, the one and only, rush forwa:: 
wrest oe out of my hand, and fire several we': 
aimed blank shots at my departing form ag it hu-'!: - 
through the window and makes a break for the wit: 

“ After a spell I, having shed my overall aud mui-.. 
rush back and hammer on the front door. | ha: 
heard shots on the way home, and lit out bach 
once ; I see Amalulu’s fair head on your should:. «| 
man Brown is “phoning the cops and reviling the 11: .! 
fora dud. All is well.” 

. ‘Yes, but ” hesitated Peter. 

“Oh, come off it!” drawled Cyrus P. Tonks in 
disgusted tones. ‘“ Are you a white man cra Wills: 
boy ’ ” 


s 7 s 2 * 


Lights shone from the windows of Oak Twn - 
there was not an oak tree in the garden—the residlen: + 
of Mr. J. Higson Brown. At his hospitabledinner-tal.! 
were seated his daughter, himself, and Messrs. Claren: : 
Beaumont, Peter Barton, and Cyrus P. Tonks. 

Mr. Tonks had won all hearts except that of Claren: .. 
who thought him a low fellow. Even Britoma: : 
had thawed beforo tho genial American. His brig’ 


snappy conversation charmed everyone excc}" 
Clarence; but then Clarence only associated th: 
United States with Red Indians. ade aware of thi- 


Mr. Tonks told one or two thrilling personal expr: 
ences when pushing a cheap line of phonographe amon: 
the tribe ruled over by ‘‘ Barks-Like-a-Dog,” the gre.’ 
chief, and gave a sample of the prune Comanche ©! 
whoop. Clarence listened with some interest, aml 
remarked intelligently at the end of the story: __ 

“Ts that indeed so? One could hardly believe i: i. 
one did not know it to be true!” ; 

“Well,” observed Mr. Tonks, “ guess if it ain't :1u> 
it’s good cnough to be.” _ 

Mr. Brown and Peter, who were coarse provincis! . 
laughed uproariously at Clarence’s discomfiture, «1! 
thus he came to the conclusion that Mr. Tonks wa + 
low fellow. 

Even Britomarta smiled. 

After dinner Mr. Tonks sang two coon songs such a: 
the happy negroes chant in the cotton fields of Carolini. 
and then guessed he had to be going. There we: 
letters he bad to write, and he wanted to make an 
early move in the morning so he was packing ov: 
night. He woald not hear of Peter leaving with him 
and departed alone. : 

Quite a gloom fell over the gathering at his depart 
ture. Clarence abused him, and Mr. Brown came 
near to rebuking Clarence as he had ever dev 
Britomarta softened a little towards Peter who lh! 
brought such a delightful guest. Peter sunned him-''!' 
in the light of ber eycs and forgot all about (yr 
He was nearly as startled as the rest when a cra-" 
came from the morning-room which opened into th 


garden by a French window. . 
They heard the parlour-maid investigate. Then 
her ehrill scream rent the air. va 
Burglars! Police! Help! Ooh! Mother! 


And she fled scrcaming along a passage to the drawing: 
room, and burst in on them. ; 

“A man—a masked burglar!” The parlour-miil 
proceeded to have hysterics on a settee. . 

“Don't be silly, Mary,” exclaimed Britomarta. 
“Tell us what is the matter ?” . 

“Hang ‘em! Where?” inquired Mr. Brown, getting 
up hastily. 

Clsrence turned very white and put an arm round 
Britomarta. Peter made for the morning-roum, 
followed by Mr. Brown. 

Peter's blood was up. He ca that the burglar 
was Mr. Tonks; he thought only that there was 4 
burglar and that the burglar might hurt Britomar!:, 
and that he loved Britomarta. . : 

They came on the burglar—Peter lesding—in the 
doorway of the morning-room. The intruder levellet 
a revolver at Peter. 


“Hands up!” he snapped. : 
Peter made a hasty rush and grabbed the mans 


(Continued at fout of next page.) 


tricks by which you and a box of matches can amuse friends after dinner? 2” 
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_ | Banvemen, hounds, and many onlookers come, 
= ‘many of the latter in carriages and motor-cars. 
Oo por PS) The advent of the motor has, however, proved 
a source of great danger to hounds, as, through 
Something akout the Mishaps that Often Ruin | careless driviag, the scene depicted in the second 


Fox Hunting. illustration has before now actually happened—a 
very bad beginning to a day’s sport. 
By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. But perhaps the most deadly enemy to hunting 


: _ | that has come to the fore in recent years is barbed 
Fox hunting, although one of the most expensive | wire. To see the strands of wire in a hedge, while 
of sports, is also one of the most important tousas|you are 
a nation, for several reasons. — riding at full 
In the first place, hunting men maintain 4 | pace, is very 
reserve of horses of excellent stamina, which | often quite 
would undoubtedly prove most valuable in time | impossible, 
of war. and then it 
Then, again, the sport encourages good horseman: | your __ horse 
ship, many & dashing cavalry officer in the Service | should jump. 
having served his apprenticeship on the hunting | short, or too = 
field ; while the very nature of the — demands | low, the most 
plenty of pluck and a good nerve from all who | terrible acci- 
hunt in earnest. ident may 
But the followers of the fox have to reckon with |h a ppen 
numerous obstacles that crop up and hinder good | almost before Motors at a‘* meet,” unless very carefully 
lyou know handled, are a@ source of great danger 
iwhere you a Rane, 
| are. 
| ‘This wire inflicts dreadful injuries upon man and 
| beast, after the manner of the third sketch, and a 
| wire fund is now a feature of many hunts, the 
| money being provided for the purpose of a 
all barbed wire from a district that is to be hunt 
| and afterwards putting it up again. 
| But having escaped the misha already men- 
| tioned, the huntsman may still find his sport upset, 


i and this by someone from whom he expects better 

| things, namely, the Master of the hunt. 

— h ea ie of Jor tag Peatniell | Say that there has been a good run, and that 
untsmen have no words too strong for the “« Vulpicide” * 5 * 
—the man who shoots a for to protect his hen house, here foe te ie a bag oy fltuwitte, bie 


pack, catches a glimpse of the fox, apparently dead 


The impetuous Master often loses his for at the last 

moment. He views reynard at Bund blows his horn. 

The hounds’ heads go up, reynard dodges at X, and the 
dogs overrun the scent, A, 


beat. He is so excited that he puts the horn to 
his lips and blows a blast. This excites his hounds, 
and they throw up their heads and dash ahead. 
no longer running by scent. 

The result is shown in tho fourth picture. Here 
the Master has sighted the fox at B, and has 
blown his horn. His hounds throw up their heads 
and continue to follow their original line, marked 


Master Reynard, however, has in the meantimo 
turned off at point X, and struck out aoe the line 
C, so while the hunt goes blindly forward the fox 
quietly escapes, whereas the hounds, if left to 
themselves, would have followed the scent and run 
into him. 

Very annoying is the mishap illustrated in the 
last picture, a very common occurrence in the 


sport, some of these being due to ignorance in the 
hunting field, while others are the result of deliberate 
acts by enemies of the hunt. 

Under the latter heading comes the act which is 
rogarded with horror by all huntsmen, namely, 
“Vulpicide.” Picture No. 1 shows the vulpicide at 
work; he is the man who shoots a fox in the 
interests of his hen house, and hunting people have | 
no words too strong for his denunciation. i 

‘As a matter of fact, most hunts provide a special |, 
fund out of which all poultry killed by foxes | 
is paid for. Where no such fund exists, however. | 
one can scarcely blame the poultry-keeper for | 
his “crime,” when it is remembered that foxes | 
will kill, for the sheer joy of killing, a great deal 
more than they can eat. 

Passing on to the hunt itself, everyone knows ' Barbed wire down the centre of a hedge spells disaster to 
that this commences with a “meet,” to which | man and beast. 
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THE WOOING OF BRITOMARTA (continued = A tremendous commotion was heard outside the 
from page 180). front door. A voice scemed to be abusing somcone in 


i fluent American, and every few moments came in 
pistol hand. In a second he had the weapon and was heavy official tones the words, ‘Now, you keep 
going to brain the miscreant. quiet, or it ll be the wuss for you. Everythink wot 
‘Easy, sonny!” murmured Mr. Tonks, his whisper you say'Il be took down and used as evidence against 
drowned by Peter’s laboured breathing. Then Peter you. Now you keep quiet 1” 
almost laughed, cooled down, and proceeded to play Peter broke away from Britomarta and flew for the 
his pe front door. He opened it, and saw Cyrus P. Tonks in 
They edged—still struggling —to the French window, the grip of a stalwart constable. Mr. Tonks winked at 
and Mr. Brown seized a chair and endeavoured to Peter at d spoke. . 
brain both men quite impartially, but the chair caught “Say, Peter,” he observed, “will you ask this 
in a gas fixture, precipitating its owner to the ground. | ornament of your local traffic-squad why the Sam Hill 
When he arose, the burglar had slipped through the he is holdin’ on to me like a rubber-neck holds on to his 
French window and was gone. guide-book ? Guess I have no use for him, anyway.” 
At that moment Britomarta entered—alone. She’ “eWhat are you doing to my friend, Mr. Tonks 2% 
saw Peter, his right wrist resting on his left elbow in inquired Peter of the constable, as magisterially as he 
correct style, fire six shots steadily, and without haste, conld. and shaking with amusement. Cyrus had got 
at whero he supposed the burglar to be retreating. _ rid of the mask and overalls so nothing mattered. " 
Then he turned to her. |“ J was on duty in Paardeburg Road at 9.15 p.m., 
“It's all right, darling!” he exclaimed. ‘ Ho? replied the policeman with dignity, “that bein’ my 
gone! You're quite safe.” beat, when I ‘eard pistol shots. Shortly afterwards the 
“Oh, Peter!” she murmured shakily. “ You poor prisoner como runnin’ round the corner of Ladysmith 
hoy. You'ro hurt! Here, sit down and let me Terrace in a suspicious manner. I considered it my 
bandago you!” . dooty to arrest "im—and consequently “e was pinched 
“Hurt?” said Peter vaguely ; but his luck wasbetter immejit,” concluded the constable. with a lamentable 
than he knew. In the struggle he had knocked a piece desecnt from the official into the colloquial. ae 
ofskinoffhisforehead. Blood flowed from the abrasion. You've made a bad mistake, said Peter. ‘ This 
Mr. Brown got up slowly. “ Well done, Peter—well is a friend of mine who had only just left us. W hile 
done, my boy!” ho shoutcd heartily. Then to you were arresting him the real burglar has escaped. 
Britomarta with heavy scorn: “~ Where's Clarence * “so there was trouble? broke in Mr. Tonks. I 
Chasing the burglar ? ” heard shootin’ and guessed you were Up against it 
Clarence,” returned Britomarta in clear danger- somehow. I lit out back to lend a hand and Robert 
ously sarcastic tones, looking up from her bandaging. here put the bracelets on me for a bad man.” 
“is taking care of Mary in the drawing-room. Need “ Better come in and have aglassof beer, said Peter 
Wwe disturb him, do you think 2?” i to the policeman. “The real man’s gone now, any- 


Mr. Brown snorted, and walked to the telephone to how.” 
F mid . i and Cyrus P. Tonks shook 
call up the police. Everything seemed to be happening The policeman came. pose ater ert _ 


accordis , ig. t hands and each declare | 
quite. & to tae word vf lei ioe NE ae tallow and that they bore no malice. Clarence looked 


Many a splendid run is spoilt through the for being 
turned by a terrier, or other une.rpected cause, 


hunting field. In this case at the beginning of the 
run the fox has struck out boldly across a big 
stretch of ideal hunting country, and will probably 
give the hounds a good long straight run over nice 
grazing land. But this pleasant prospect is 
unexpectedly destroyed by the fox being headed 
right out of his course by a terrier, or some other 
obstacle to his progress, and a splendid run is ruined. 

When the hounds reach the spot where he turned 
aside, they will probably be at fault for a time before 
picking up the new trail, and the whole hunt will 
be brought to a standstill for the time being. 


on in a sickly manner and finally slunk away to bed. 
Later the policeman, having drunk all the beer, olsu 
departed. Mr. Tonks ex pressed a wish to examine 
the scene of Peter's singel with the burglar, and took 
Mr. Brown with him. Peter and Britomarta were 
left alone. 

“T haven't thanked you yet for saving all our lives, 
Pcter,” said Britomarta softly, after a silence. 

“It wasn't anything,” murmured Peter uncomfort- 
ably. He felt rather foolish now, knowing as he did 
that the wholeaffair wasarranged. Still, he knew that 
he was a better man than Clarence, if Britomarta could 
only be brought to see it, and this appeased his 
conscience. 

“Td do more than that for you, Britomarta,”’ he 
went on softly. 

“Would you, Peter?” she queried, looking up at him. 

And then Britomarta smiled. 

Peter slid across the room and put his arm round her. 

“ Dear,” he said, ‘do you like me a little better 
now? Enough to marry me?” 

Her head was on his shoulder. 

“ Peter,” she said, I always knew really you were 
a man and Clarence was a—a puppy. I've loved you 
ever since you hit that man at the what-is-it-society. 
Only a girl likes to be fussed over a little bit.” 

Just as Peter kissed her for the eighth time, Cyrus 
and Mr. Brown entered. Britomarta tried to move 
away, but Peter held her. 

Mr. Brown coughed and studied a picture. 

Cyrus, catching Peter's eye, Winked at him yet again. 


—— x > 


Toocoop: “Jack, have you that ten pounds I 
lent you the other day ? . 

Hardpusht : ‘* Not all of it, old chap; but what 
I have Icft will do me a day or two longer, Very 


thoughtful of you to inquire, though.” 


425 "P.W.” penkives for the best puzzles sentin, Mark postcards “ Match,” (See p- 200.) 
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Our Courls 


A Proof. 

At Torquay County Court recently his Honour 
Judge Lush Wileon wanted to know if a certain 
person was respectable. “Oh, yes—very!” was the 
reply, “he rides a bicycle.” 

Woman's Secrets. 

In a case at Feltham, counsel asked a witness her 
age. “I am not supposed to tell you my age,” 
indi tly replied witness. 

«But I want to know,” pressed counsel. — 

Witness: “Then I refuse to tell you. Itis enough 
for you to know that I am over fifteen.” 


How to Live. 

A judgment debtor pleaded the old story at 
Shoreditch County Court that he had no money. 

Judge Bray: ‘“ How do you live?” 

Debtor: “Ina state of impecuniosity and empty 

kets.” (Laughter.) 

mies Bray : “ There is nothing profitable or happy 
in that.” 

Tebtor: “No, it’s rotten.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Judge Bray: “ No order.” 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Second Time on Earth. | 

“T was on my death-bed last Friday,” said a young 
woman at Acton. . 
Poor Man. 

A woman defendant at Bloomsbury County Court 
was particularly vindictive in her manner to the 
representatives of the plaintiffs, a firm of pianoforte 
dealers. Judge Bacon asked the woman, who was 
proceeded against for raed out of her separate 
estate, if she had a husband. » 

Defendant (bitteg?y) : “OF course, I have. 

Judge Bacon : “Then Heaven help him!” 


Mr. Plowden’'s Latest. 

A Notting Dale man charged before Mr. Plowden 
at West London Police Court with assaulting a 

iceman was confronted with a long list of previous 
convictions, and he A ssarivel that he was like a bad 

any in the nei m1 i 
oi’ There is any one thing to be done with bad 
coins,” Mr. Plowden observed, ‘and that is to 
remove them from circulation. Six months’ hard 
labour.” 


Fr-fure Fars 


A HOME-MADE SCOOP. 


A Few weeks ago we illustrated how old bottles 
could be converted into jam pots, and this paragraph 
shows how to transforma 7 = - 
disused small tin into a 
sugar or flour scoop. The 
top picture represents an 
ordinary coffee or cocoa 
tin with the label scraped 
off, and the lower sketch 
depicts the same tin 
fashioned into a scoop by 
simply cutting a piece 
from its top end with a 
sharp pair of shears. 
Such a scoop proves quite ~ 
as satisfactory as the machine-made article. 
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CROSSED BELTING, 


Issreap of the belting which runs two pulleys being 
made to work straight from one to the other as was 
pagal it is now often crossed in the manner 
shown. There are two very good reasons for this. 
In the first 
place, the “ 
in; i the 
exten the 
pulleys over a 
greater area 
than if used in 
the ordinary 
way, thereby gelng more work with the same amount 
of belting. Secondly, by crossing the belt, the two 
pulleys can be made to run in opposite directions— 
see arrows on sketch—thus doing away with a sct of 
gearing and bevelled cogs, which would be necessary 
if the belt ran straight from one to the other. 


Fresh Facls 


A MOSQUE is going to be erected in London shortly. 
This will not, however, be the only religious edifice of 
the kind in England. There is already a very fine one 
near Woking, in Surrey. 


A Law which was only struck off the statute book in 
1819, allowed a man who appealed against sentence of 
death to fight with the nearest relation of the murdered 
person—and thus make proof of his guilt or innocence. 

In view of the fact that it has been decided to 
abolish the red trousers of the French soldiers it is 
interesting to note that one British regiment, the 
famous 11th Hussars, still wears this coloured article 
of dress, 

Tuere has been considerable public outcry because 
a man has been sentenced to twenty-one days in prison 
for stealing two pies. Less than a century ago, how- 
— an individual was hanged for a precisely similar 
offence. 


It is proposed that all the Marys in the Empire shall 
subscribe for a Coronation gift to Queen Mary. The 
eum realised ought to be a large one, for it is estimated 
that there are fully two millions of British and Colonial 
women and girls who bear this very pretty name. 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted 
paragraphs 


unsuitable 


A TIMBER JIGGER. 
WueEn large trees are felled in big woods it is not 
possible to load them straightaway on the trollies which 
convey them along the roads. Standing trees intervene, 


stumps of underwood obstruct the horses, and the | , 


paths are bad. It, therefore, becomes necessary to 
draw out the trunks one by sa to a clear space. For 


employed. It consists 
ofa ste of high wheels, 
sometimes as much as 
seven feet in diameter, 
mounted on a cranked 
axle; to the latter is 
fixed a stout pole. In 
use the jigger is pushed 
back, with the arched 
axle over the butt end of 
alog. The pole is lifted 


2 == crown of the arch to 


seecen assume a horizontal 
—aa’ position. A chain is 
<< passed under the tree 
and wrapped securely round the crank. Then the pole 
is pulled down, thus raising the arch of the axle to its 
original position, and lifting the g0g from the 
A horse is attached to the end of the 
the jigger, with its load dr. 
tion. In the lower sketch a portion of the near wheel 
is omitted to give a clear view of the apparatus. 


= 
OBTAINING A SAMPLE. 

By the aid of the contrivance shown here a sample of 
grain can be obtained from the middle of a heap 
without the trouble of turning the heap over. The 
head picce is mounted on the end of a wooden pole 


| About Things that Appear in the Newspapers. | 


Iv Home Rule All Round comes into being, as seems 
probable, then Cardiff will have a Parliament of its 
own for the first timo in its history. Dublif and 
Edinburgh will merely have their ancient Parliaments 
restored to them. 

THE date of the cpeniy ceremony of the Panama 
Canal has now been definitely fixed. It is January 11th, 
1915. So ng 28° as October, 1888, M. de Lesseps, 
the original igner of the canal, publicly stated 
sind it would certainly be opened for traffic in July, 


PEOPLE Kacotingy of the possibility of a serious 
epidemic of p e in England, basing their belief on 
our long immunity from the scourge. We ought to 
remember, however, that previous to the recent great 
outbreak in Bombay there had not been a single case 
of plague in that city for 184 years. 


Ix connection with the inauguration of ‘“ United 
South Africa” at Cape Colony, it will be news to most 
people that it is now 300 years since we first thought of 
taking the Cape under our protection. In the reign of 
James I. two of our Admirals landed there, and took 
formal possession of ‘“‘ the South African Coast and 
Continent.” 


picture par. used on this page. We cannot undertake to retur i | 
unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. . 


is oe an imple- 
ment ca a jigger is | 


until nearly perpendicu- | 
t'<, lar, which causes the | 


und. | 
ole draws | 
‘agging behind, to its destina- | 


* WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 24. 1910, 
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What a Surprise. 
The people in court at Highgate pricked up the 
ears when the magistrate said: . =e 
“ May Darling, is that you?” 
A woman in the dock answered: “ Yes, sir,” 
Darling was her surname. 


Week-end Drinking. 

Heard at the Bradford City Court : 

Witness: “ He is a hard worker, sir.” 

Prisoner’s Wife: ‘He is a hard drinker, sir.” 

Witness: “ He only drinks at week-enils, same a5 
any other working man.” (Laughter.) 

Stipendiary: “It may be that working men .f 
your acquaintance do, but I hope it is not the 
general practice.” 

Caught. 


It was stated at the Stratford Police Cour: tha: + 
man entered the tobacconist’s shop of Mr. Jou 
Bulmer, and tendered a counterfeit 2s. piece. 

“What were yon doing a month ago?” Mr. Bulmer 
asked him. 

“ Oh!” replied the man, “ knocking about.’ 

“No,” corrected Mr. Bulmer; “you were in the 
dock at the Old Bailey on a charge of coining. | 
was one of the jurymen.” 


about ten feet long. It is thrust into the grain. and 


. 80 long as tin: 

ede Fh: 
tittt ttt. Ujj#es } tion, the shill 
A is jammil 

ce fleageB. Whee 


: the pole comes to be withdrawn, however, the grain 
presses against the shell’s, projecting edges C, an! 
pushes the shell to the full extremity of the coi 
‘as shown by the dotted lines. The grain is thi- 
able to center the shell, and so the sample is 
obtained. 


——e1 
THE CAMP OVEN. 
Ovr illustration shows a camp oven, an article that 
is indispensable to coluni~ - 
© who live in the backwoud- 
and far from the comfor'< 
of town. The ovenitsel! - 
just a round iron pot stand- 
ing on three legs. It i 
made in various sizes. The 
lid, however,  desci\:< 
special notice, and a section 
Y of it is shown here. |' 
will be seen that there 15 
a depression A A all roun!. 
U and the usual loop in ‘th: 
| centre by which to lift i' 
| A Whatever has to be bak: | 
9 


: or boiled is placed in th: 
¥. oven, which is then thr! 
: in the glowing embers of 


wood fire, and some of th: 


SECTION OF LID brands are heaped ov 


the lid and remain in th: 
depression. Thus there is fire above and below the oven 


> 


Is there to be war with Persia? Our last little war 
in that part of Asia took place in 1857, when our 
troops under Generals Outram and Havelock, «/ 
Indian Mutiny fame, had a somewhat easy victory. 


SixtzeN of the largest batticships in the Unite! 
States Navy have left America on a visit to English 
cir This will constitute by far the most formidable 
oreign flotilla that has ever becn seen in our home 
waters. 


Cait has just been celebrating the centenary of 
her independence, largely brought about by the efforts 
of British seamen who manned her small ficet. These 
old fighters are remembered to-day by warships which 
are named after Admiral Cochrane and O'Higgins. 


To judge by their recent attempt to weigh the 
or —— scientists would = © be fund of 
weighing things. Some time ago they said a man loxt 
half an ounce at the moment of death; therefore « 
soul, they said, weighs half an ounce. 


AEROPLANES are becoming increasingly costly. Sit 
months ago £500 was about the limit for a monoplane. 
£800 for a pipiens. There are now building the 
latter to cost between £3,000 and £4,000, while th« 

last word” in monoplanes, a Blériot, fitted with 
Ky horse- power 14-cylinder Gnome engine, co>ts 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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which had been his pet for two years in the prison 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 24, 1910. 


What Some Convicts Do in Their Spare Time. 


Ose of the first things that you notice about a big 
prison like Parkhurst or Dartmoor is the tameness 
of the birds which haunt the place. Sparrows and 
jackdaws hardly trouble to fly out of one’s way. 

One reason for this is no doubt the fact that there 
are no boys with catapults or air guns about the 

remises, but the main reason is that convicts, almost 
without exception, are kind to animals and birds. 

Even the roughest and most brutalised men, 
who are @ terror to warders and other prison 
officers, will not molest the birds, but on the other 
hand will save crumbs from their daily allowance 
of bread, and spread them on the sills of their 
windows for the benefit of their feathered friends. 
. Lord William Neville speaks of a man at Parkhurst 
who had an extraordinary gift for taming birds. 
He was a lazy, good-for-nothing ruffian, idle to a | 
degree, and always in trouble; yet he exercised | 
a sort of weird fascination over all kinds of birds, 
and his cell was @ lar aviary. . 

Sparrows and steely were constantly fluttering | 
in and out, and would sit on his hands without | 
betraying the slightest fear. Prison authorities | 
do not look with favour upon this sort of thing. 
but in this man’s case it was found that his pets | 
exercised so good an effect upon him that the 
regulations were not strictly inforced. 

Teaching Mousie Tricks. 

Another favourite prisoncr’s pet is a mouse. 
Some time ago a party of convicts just released | 
trom Parkhurst were noticed to be turning their | 
railway carriage absolutely upside down. 

It appeared that one of them had lost a mouse 


and which he was taking home, carrying it—of 
all extraordinary places—in his cap! Happily, 
master mouse was discovered behind a cushion, 
and order was restored. 

The house mouse is much more difficult to tame 
than the field mouse, yet many a convict has not | 
only managed to tame a mouse, but even to teach 
it tricks. 

It is generally your illiterate man who cannot ; 
spend his spare time in reading who achieves ' 
these marvels of taming. The small animal is | 
taught to sit up and beg for crumbs, to run up his | 
master’s sleeve and come out at his collar, and at | 
the slightest sign of danger to make a bolt for his 
owner's pocket, 

Seeing that every prisoner is searched several 
times during the day, and that a regular staff of 
warders is constantly at work searching cells 
while they are vacant during the day time, it might 
seem utterly impossible for a prisoner to keep 
even so small a pet as @ mouse. But the fact j 
is that warders are much more kind to those in | 
their charge than is generally imagined, and seeing 
that a mouse cannot possibly help a prisoner to 
escape, the searcher will usually pass over it even | 
if he does happen to notice it. 

A Convict’s Revenge. 

For another thing, he knows perfectly well that 
his kindness will appreciated, and that tho 
prisoner will be far more Sediant to rules and give 
less trouble if he is left in possession of his pet. 

If, on the other hand, the pet is taken away, the 
man will, very likely, turn dangerous. Some ycars 
ago a new governor who had freshly taken charge 
of a London local prison issued an order for the 
extermination of all prison pets. 

A warder found a man in possession of a mouse, 
seized it, and killed it. The prisoner said nothing 
at the time, but next day he stole an awl from the 
cobbler's shop, and with this weapon stabbed and 
killed the warder. 

There is an elderly convict who has spent most 
of his life in Dartmoor prison, and will be back 
there shortly to segve a fresh sentence, who is the 
most amazing hand wit sheep. 
fon knows every sheep on the prison farm, and 
Te know him. "He never drives sheep like any 
oe shepherd, but merely whistles to them, and 

ey follow him. This poor old chap looks upon 
rset as his home. He hates leaving it, and 
mines tells the Governor, at the end of a term, 

at he will be back again soon. a 


YYURYYUBICURYY 4 ME. 


“Too wise you are, too wise you be, 
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Famous British Army Courts-martial that have 
Caused Big Trouble. 


Tue publie interest that was aroused by the 
recent court-martial on Lieutenant Sutor, con- 
siderable though it was, was as nothing by compari- 
son with the fever of excitement into which the 
pe was thrown some time back by a court- 
martial on two young officers of the 46th Regiment, 
named Perry and Greer. 

These young men were unmercifully “ ragged ” 
by the other officers, and, because they dared to 
attempt to defend themselves with their fists in 
the good old English fashion, they were court- 
martialled, and their Army careers ruined. 

Or, at least, they would have been ruined, but 
for the public outcry that ensued. The Press took 
up their case, and not a newspaper in the country 
but what was upon their side. Even the Times 
broke with all its traditions, and bitterly denounced 
the military authorities, warning them in a most 
remarkable and outspoken leading article that the 
temper of the people was such that murder would 


| probably be done unless Messrs. Perry and Greer 


were reinstated. 

Meanwhile no officer of the 46th dared show 
himsclf in uniform in the streets of Windsor, where 
the regiment was stationed, and even officers of 
other corps, who had nothing directly to do with 
the affair, became the objects of gibes and jeers 
of the populace. Eventually, however, the sen- 
tences were reversed, and quiet thereby restored. 

Another sensational court-martial was that in 
which a certain Captain Robinson was the principal 
figure. This also was a “ ragging ” case, but unlike 
Messrs. Perry and Greer, Mr. Robinson made no 
attempt to defend himself while ho was being 
“ ragged ” ; so, as it was determined to hound him 
from the Service, he was tried on a charge of 
“submitting to ungentlemanly conduct by his 
brother officers.” 


Found Guilty After Thirty Days. 


To the ordinary civilian mind it seems as if the 
officers who had been guilty of the ungentlemanly 
conduct were the blameworthy parties rather than 
the one who under compulsion submitted to it, but 
this was not the light that the Army authorities re- 
garded the matter in. After a trial lasting thirty. 
days they found the prisoner guilty, and the 
usual sentence of dismissal was pronounced ; but 
again the public arose in its wrath, and once more 
the sentence was annulled. 

A quite different type of court-martial, but one 
that aroused fully as much general interest, was 
that which sat at Chatham for the trial of Colonel 
Templar, Chief Inspector of tho Army School of 
Military Ballooning, on a charge of having sold 
secret information to a foreign government. The 
evidence was of the most sensational description, 
but. it pointed conclusively to others as being the 
real guilty parties, and Colonel Templar, after 
having been honourably acquitted, was publicly 
handed back his sword amid scenes of frantic 
enthusiasm. 

Black memories cluster round the court-mart ial 
that was assembled at Kingstown, Jamaica, by 
Governor Wall, for the trial of Sergeant Armstrong. 
The prisoner was charged with mutiny. but his real 
offence scems to have been that he had incurred 
the enmity of Wall, a harsh martinct. 

The sentence was eight hundred lashes, and the 
flogging was inflicted with such merciless severity, 
Wall himself standing by and urging the floggers 
to do their utmost, that the unhappy man died soon 
afterwards, Wall fled, and hid himself for twenty 
years, but he was brought to trial in the end, and 
being found guilty of murder was hanged in London 
in the presence of some forty thousand people, 
who shricked imprecations upon him. 

Another historic court-martial, and one which 
had an almost equally tragic ending, was that 
which sat to try Colonel Brereton for refusing to 
fire on the people during the dreadful riots which 
marked the entrance into Bristol of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Recorder, who was one of the 
bitterest opponents of tho great Reform Bill. 

For this he was put upon his trial, but he com- 
mitted suicide while the court-martial was in 
session. exclaiming with almost his last breath, 
* At all events I have not the blood of my fellow- 


countrymen upon my head.” 


I see you are too wise for me.” 
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A bad November fog Talks About Himself. 


I am your good old friend the fog fiend. Oh! ho! 


ho! You may think me a very dull, heavy sort ot 
fellow, but I make you gasp, and I make you 
wheeze, and I can search out your weakest spots, 
and make you hate me. 


Some of your very clever people think that Iam 


caused by the smoke of large cities. Why, some 
of my choicest haunts are out at sea thousands of 


miles away from land. 
What am I? I am merely water vapour and 


dirt—the atmosphere in a state of super-saturation. 


A dry fog certainly is caused by smoke and dust, 
but the real fog, which I revel in making, is caused 
by water vapour gathering into drops which are 
too minute to make rain. 

It is away on the Banks of Newfoundland whcre 
I hold high revels, while there is one island in the 
Northern Pacific, Unalascha, which I hold in my 
grip for eleven months out of the twelve. So 
potent am I there, that the island has but seven 
days of bright sunshine during its summer of one 
month. 

I have a good time during an anti-cyclone, when 
you will find fogs of enormous breadth, stretching 
lengthwise over hundreds of miles. 

_ The dense fogs which are found on the coasts of 
Nova Scotia and similar places are caused by 
currents of warm air moving over cold water. Ina 
similar way I cause fogs in the Channel which last 
for days. 


Fogs Caused by Comets. 


Of course, many fogs occur for which T am 
not responsible. Thus occasionally, as in 1831, 
there is a luminous fog which puts an end to night, 
causing such a glow that small print can be read 
at midnight. These fogs probably are caused by 
the tail of a comet. Then, in the heath districts of 
North Germany many thousands of acres of peat 
are burnt, and cause smoke which hangs in fogs 
over hundreds of miles of country for weeks and 
weeks, 

But I love your island, really love it, and its dear 
old capital. Oh, but I do enjoy myself! How 
your railway companies dread my appearance, for 
I cost them thousands of pounds every year, and 
upset all the ordinary work on their lines. 

No wonder I exult. Owing to me, ‘ foggers’ 
have to be stationed on the permanent way, these 
men being platelayers and oth@ workers. The 
fogger has to keep passing engine-drivers aware of 
the signal at which he is stationed. 

_ Should I come on the scene between the hours of 

six in the morning and eight at night, the men 
appointed to act as fog-signalmen have to report 
themselves without waiting to be called. So that 
the stationmaster can call out the men should lt 
appear outside these hours, a list of their names and 
addresses is always kept posted in a conspicuous 
position in the stationmaster’s office, 


What I Did in 1879. 

Each fogger takes with him to his post at least 
twenty-four detonators, & hand-signal lamp, 
trimmed and lighted, and a red and green flay. 
When the signal is at danger he fixes two deton- 
ators two yards apart on the side of the line at which 
the signal is at danger. 

In addition, he exhibits a red hand-signal to the 
engine-driver and guard of the approaching trai-. 
The stationmaster has to sce that the foggers aro 
supplied with refreshment, which must not contain 
any intoxicating liquors ; the refreshments are sent 
round to everybody on fog duty after three hours 
of work, and also at the end of five. 

One of my most glorious times was when T held 
my revels in London from the beginning ot 
November, 1879, to the following February. 
During that time I killed thousands of people, and 
doubled the death-rate in four weeks. 

In the first three weeks of 1880 I left London 
alone, and the deaths fell 30 per cent. below th. 
average. Then I came on the scene again, In one 
week the deaths rose to 43 per cent. above the 
average, while the deaths from bronchitis rose 33L 
percent., and whooping cough to 231 per cent. respec- 
tively above the averages of these dreaded diseases, 


| 
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My WNoflebook 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. CHRIST- 

If You Want a Bit of Good Advice, | MAS is 
Here It Is. coming, 

and some 

arents 

have already begun to ask their children what they 


would like Santa Claus to send them. The fiction 
of Santa Claus is a delight both to the child and 
to the parent, and aghtly it is not likely 
to get up against you in the big book the Recording 
Angel keeps. 

But there is another danger. How many parents 
at Christmas spoil their children with foolish, 
expensive presents ? 

A child with too many rich gifts is very much 
like a dyspeptic millionaire sitting down to, say, 
a Lord Mayor's banquet. Each only taste each 
offering, | the dish is taken away unappreciated. 

Many a father and mother arrange proudly on 
a Christmas morning big surprises for a child. 
But the average child will get more and lasting 
fun out of a half-crown Teddy Bear, which it can 
hug in its arms and carry about, than it will out of 
a re-gumee rocking-horse that it only visits 
now again. 

A child is develo 
but by the force wi 


not by what you give it, 
which its own mind enhanccs 


possession. 

Please do not practise a foolish kindness in your 
own mind this Christmas. Try and get your 
intelligence down to your child's level. Give it 
the simplest toys you < as a baby. Do not give 
it aomneting that resembles a piece of furniture. 

I saw in a shop window the other day a new 
toy of the Teddy Bear type. That was an imitation 
of King Edward’s wire-haired fox terrier, Cesar. 

I think your baby would love Cesar. 

And you could tell the child the story of the dog 
and the King. That sHouLD make the gift worth 
double the money. I know something of little 
children, and I think it WoULD. 


SMOKING—DOES IT INTERFERE I am a 
WITH THOUGHT? © great 
smoker 

myself, 


and may be biassed in my opinions. I will express 
them all the same. 

This is in answer to a question by CHanpos. 
He wants to know whether smoking interferes 
with thought and is a waste of time. 

My opinion is that smoking is not a waste of 
time, and that it docs not interfere with thought. 

I think that to a healthily grown man the 
smoking of a pipe is a great incentive to a restful 
temperament. ‘ar , he wastes some time in 
the filling and the lighting of a pe. But you 
can dismiss that from your calculations because 
there is no undertaking in the world from the 
starting of a Dreadnought to the getting out of 
bed in the morning that does not take some time. 

Of course, the man who smokes cheap cigarettes 
hasn't much of a brain anyhow. The smoking he 
does won't interfere with his reasoning. 

And to some men a cigar is the best incentive 
to quiet thought. 

But the pipe smoker is the true philosopher. 
The pipe requires less attention than the cigarette 
or the cigar. It is cleaner to the palate, and the 
smoke does not get in your eyes whilst working 
and thinking. 

And if the vice—if smoking, as some people say, 
is a vice—that does not want watching and 
that doesn’t seem to worry you is just a plain 
pleasure, then I can’t see that it is going to interfere 
with your thinking much. 

Still I don’t suggest my reasoning is right. 
Please send me your own views on this subject. 

I will give two prizes of half a guinea each for 
the best essays not exceeding two hundred words, 
“For” and ‘ Against.” Address Notebook, 
Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Closing date November 24th. 


THE DEATH SENTENCE. Is hanging 
Is It Right? What are Your Views? | right ? Is it 
good that 


the State 
should do judicial murder—that-a State-qualified 
judge should sentence a man or a woman to death 
because that man or woman has committed a 
murder ? 


Perhaps the preceding collection of letters was thought out the 


cover. 
Bible since I was a boy, and I have failed to find 
ag 4 passage in the New Testament that gives 
a King or a 


of the judges who a hu 
a woman to death for th 
from a sh 
our descendants in a hundred years’ time will 
look with the same sense of shame upon the judges 
who sentence men and women to death for any 
crime to-day. 


that was 
smooth-haired dog ?’ 


he had a lot of sense? 
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This is a big and an important question very 


much perhaps in your 


mind. 
Are ap a ae re with the following facts : 
In this England of ours, in 1789, a woman named 


Christian Murphy was strangled and her body 
was burnt because she was found to be a coiner. 


Thomas Maynard was executed at the Old 


Bailey in 1829 because he was a forger. 


And between these two dates a woman was 


sentenced to death for stealing a rol) of silk, and a 
man because he stole a sh 


Why the State kills anybody it is hard to dis- 
I have been a fairly diligent reader of the 


State permission to take the life that 


God Himself gave. 


We look now with abhorrence on the brutality 
ndred years ago sentenced 
e cinaling of a roll of silk 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Perhaps 


If I understand my religion aright, human life 


is God-given and sacred to Him. Even a judge 
offends when he takes on an imitation of the 
Supreme Prerogative. 


Switzerland, which is an object lesson to the 


world in its interpretation of divine thinki 
and intelligent and gentle humanity, has abolish 
capital punishment for 
countries 
we shall have no executions, but only detention 
of criminals, 


Other 


many years. 
Soon 


are gradually following suit. 
Peter KEARY. 
—_——— 
THE LATEST DOG STORY. 


“Nor very long ago,” said the man with the 
, “I owned one of these here 


gi feud 
ittle woolly Maltese terriers, that was one of the 
smartest animals you ever see. Funny ee 
one day my wife was readin’ in the paper that 
woolly dogs wasn’t going to be in fashion, and she 
says to me, in a jokin’ sort of a way : 


ae | a we will have to sell Dagobert ’— 


name—<‘ and git a nice, fashionable, 


“¢ All right,’ says I, still keepin’ up the joke. 
“ Now, what do you suppose that there dog went 


and did?” 


“Mebbe he committed suicide,” ventured the 


go “TI have heard of on havin’ their feelings 
urt the: 


so bad that they killed theirselves.” 
“Not much, he didn’t. Didn’t I jest tell you 
He jest took twopence 
out’n the box where we kept the small change to 


pay the milkman and the newspaper boy, and went 
down to the barber’s shop ond 
that’s what he did.” 


had his hair cut— 


KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 
Six More Half-Guineas Offered to Readers this 
Week. 


Every morning, as you read your daily paper you 
find a number of words and expressions the mean- 
ings of which are not quite clear, but about which 
you can find no information. 

Take, for example, the report of an aeroplane 

ight. You will probably come across such words 
as “aerodrome” and “ eguilibrator.’ You might 
have some shrewd suspicion of what they mean. 
On the other hand, you may fail to understand 
them at all. 

We want to test your knowledge. For this 
purpose we give below half-a-dozen words and 
phrases of a as ong interest, and will award half 
a guinea to ers who give the best explanation 
of any one of the words or phrases. 

Here are this week’s words and phrases: 


1. Hangar. 4. Pairing (in Parliament). 
2. Cause célebre. 5. The Fourth Estate. 
3. Contango. 6. Chassis. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in oad 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attac 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. : 

Address your postcard to the “Test”? Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
are to arrive not later than Thursday, November 

th. 
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Some Special Pars About All Soris of Sper:s 
and Pastimes. 


At a recent roller fancy dress skating «arn 
eg attired as gece) removed his <!.01 
» by , easil t an expert roller ska, 

@ race round Aawseh Rink. ice acral ‘ 


v 


Sir Horace Avory, the new judge. is one vi ii 
best game shots in the country. He is also a sii’! 
billiard player and sculler, and whilst at Cambridy: ;.- 
captained his college boat. : 


Major Puitie Maun, R.E., C.M.G., who has tia 
appointed as Chief Officer in charge of the Lomi. 
Parks, was fomerly captain of Blackheath, and ¢.:..+1 
his Intcrnational Rugby Cap. = 


A. E. Woop, the famous long distance runner v'., 
turned professional, has gone to America. wiv: 
Marathon racing is to start again this winter. Hi 5 
hoping to meet Shrubb in anything from tweh« 5 
twenty miles. 


Tux game of hockcy is evidently making great sii! < 
in France. Recently the London Hospital team 01 
a flying visit to Paris, and were defeated by 7 goals t« ! 
by the Stade Francais. One of the French plas: 
scored six goals. 


Witz Park, the famous golfer, travelied no fiwr 
than 1,400 miles during three days recently in con: 
tion with his work of laying out golf courses. Ii. 
went from Killarney to Grantown-on-Spey in the Nes 
ot oan, and then down to a course in Gloucs. 

re. 


Gray, the marvellous boy billiard player, ha: «+ 
Sug natural advantage for his profession—pirti 4 

ly long hands. He can twist them into x1. 
eedionsy pedtions: One of his little manncrism< '< ') 
shake his cue hand in rapid, nervous jerks beive 
every stroke. 


A REMARKABLE record was completed the «lr 
Saturday when Mr. Thomas Bensted attended 1 
es of the Tickham Foxhounds which t 
P near Sittingbourne. Mr. Bensted, who is neat! 
eighty-eight years of age, thus completed his fiftir 
year without a break at the opening meet of this por’ 


Loxpow must take second place so far as the s/ 
of ice-skating rinks is concerned. Manchester i 
just opened one with a floor surface of 14.000 squs- 
feet, quite free from obstructions, and Classe 
possesses one pighily smaller. The ice of the Ma: 
chester rink will be renewed three times a cay, - 11 
it will always be fresh. 

Tom Rususy, the cricketer, who left Surrey i! 
played for Accrington, did the latter club a wonder 
amount of good from the financial standpoint as \' M 
as strengthening the team. Last scason their recip 
amounted to £700, they made a profit of £28, wiv: 
out a debt of £40, built a new stand, and increas © ~ 
balance in favour of the club to £990. 


Somersrne like a quarter of a million sterling | - 
been spent on erecting the new building of the I. | 
Automobile Club in Pall Mall. It contains a =\'": 
ming bath and a gymnasium, 80 that the drenched «* 
dusty motorist —, the club after a long ride « 
change into flannels, have a turn with the horizons! 
bar or the vaulting horse, and then take himselt of i 
the invigorating water. 


Leon Mzreprta, who five times won the amare: 
long distance cycli championship of the world. | 
been the recipient of the special prize awarded fur the 
best single performance of any member of the fame: 
Bath Road Club. Meredith was the first man to rit! * 
an out-and-home hundred miles—fifty miles out aml 
fiftv miles home, thus obtaining no advantage of wind 
in less than five hours. 


A NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD Americap girl, Miss Marge" 
A. Graham, is credited with some’ remarkable athleis 
feats. She stands 6 fect 3} inches and cig I 
stone, and is still growing. She has thrown 2 barr!'! 
eighty setght yards—seventeen yards farther than ans 
other woman has ever done—skated a half mile i 
1 min. 40 secs., run a hundred yards in skiris ') 
1] seconds and three-fifths, and swum one hundred fir 
i. twenty-three seconds. 
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A moment later he finds the, loser, a huddled heap, in 
an area. Thoughts of the bloodstained handkerchief, 
the labelled key—and murder—rush through 
mind. Mimi’s mother must be shielded at all costs ! 

As he softly climbs the stairs to his rooms the door 
of Madame F'rayle’s flat opens an inch or two, and as 
silently closes. But Madame Frayle and Rupert 
Lang have seen David and his burden. 

David carries Betty into his flat and brings her to 
consciousness, when the police call. 

Consulting with his faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Wex, who loves bim as a son, David delays opening 
the door until Betty has escaped from the flat by 
descending in the tradesmen’s lift at the back. 

For murder has been done at 40 Bewlay Street. 
P.C. Jarvis, peallicg his lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door of the untenanted house, and, on entering, 
has discovered in the basement scullery the dead body 
of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 
sw of scissora. Together with Detcctive-Sergeant 

ibbutts, he is pursuing investigations in Bewlay Street. 

David pretends to have been awakened from a deep 
sleep when he confronts the two officials, but there is 
a spot of blood on his shirt-front, and they notice it. 

And just at that moment Madame Frayle steps out 
of her flat. David's nerve fails him. He pulls at 
handkerchief—THE handkerchief, and from it the 
fatal key clanks to the floor. : 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts picks it w and sends 
Jarvis for Inspector Rayne. This c minates in 
David's arrest, but the Inspector allows him to write 
to Mimi, telling her that it is all a horrible mistake. 

On the day following tho tragedy Mr. Gideon 
Lang—Rupert’s father and Kenyon’s _ solicitor— 
calls on Mark Crushington, of the great London 
emporium, re one of his workpeoplo, Mrs. Clinton— 
otherwise Betty Hume. 

Lang endeavours to extract her private address, but 
fails. On reaching home, the butler at Mr. Kenyon’s 
London residence calls him up on the telephone. His 
message is staggering. The murdered manis his master! 

And where is Phebe? Bent on renewing her 
acquaintance with her old-time lover, and also in 
exacting a terrible revenge from Mimi for daring to 
secure his affections, she has motored down to the 
Humes’ house. While she is with Mimi she learns 
of Kenyon’s murder and David’s arrest. Though 
she is shocked by the news her scheming nature 
asserts itself. She announces that David is innocent, 
and that she alone can save him. The vicar and 
Mimi return with her to London. 

That same night Joho Hume sees Betty—tho first 
time for thirteen years—and Louis Death, Crushing- 
ton’s secretary and paid spy, learns her secrot. 

Dressed in rags, and clutching medicine-bottle, 
Betty eludes her husband, but Louis Death tracks her 
down to an cmpty house. Following her in he finds 
her bending over a young man, who is slowly bleeding 
to death. The young fellow, called Steve Darrack, 
is Betty’s son whom she thought died as a baby. 
Now he is a hunted criminal, wanted by the police. 

Louis Death is filled with pity. He promises to 
save Steve and keep Betty’s secret. 

At the inquest on Kenyon, Phabe completes her 
revenge. Sho swears that David cannot be guilty as 
she was with him in his flat until atter midnight. 

Mimi is overwhelmed with gricf. She disobeys the 
vicar's commands that she is never to see David again, 
and goes to his flat at Bewlay Strect. David is still 
under arrest ; instead of seeing him Mimi falls foul of 
Madame Frayle. Madame Fraylo tinds out Mimi's 
identity and, by threatening to tell the story of how 
David screened some woman on the night of the murder, 
frightens her inte promising to send her thirty pounds. 

(C. Jarvis, in plain clothes, follows Mimi when she 
leaves tho blackmailer's house. He goes to her aid 
when she is annoyed by @ drunken man. and finally, the 
ring, she gives him a letter addressed 
“ David,” and asks him to deliver it to Mrs. Wex. 

is down the arca, where David fend 
tty Humo on the night of the murder, in searc of 
- Wer, David's landlady. In the area he picks up 
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Mrs. Wex—grey-haired, sharp-featured, frail of 
body to the eye, but possessing a most indomitable 

irit—was only waiting for Jarvis to straighten up. 
She would let him know what she thought of the 

lice and their methods and tho running-in of 
Innocent men! She, like Madame Frayle, had been 
subpenaed and attended the coroner's court, but had 
not yet gone into the witness-box. 

“T've dropped a sixpence,” said Jarvis. “ Could 
you let me have a light, Mrs. Wex ?” 

_ Mrs. Wex, remarking that sixpence was sixpence 
in tones implying that she would postpone hostilities 
till its recovery, retired. 

The light streaming from the opened basement 
door was faint. Jarvis quietly obtained a sixpence 
from his pocket, deposited it on the ground, and then 
put a foot on it—just to give a touch of realism to his 
statement! After that Mrs. Wex, not having re- 
turned with a light, he struck a match and examined 
the spots on the stono-paved ground that might have 
been blood gone dry. 

Even if they were blood, there might be nothing in 
it. Same timo—— 

No rain had fallen since the Bewlay Street murder. 
No. 40, the actual house of death and mystery. had 
been suojected to the closest scrutiny by the police ; 
but at No. 133 police investigations—apart from the 
interviewing of individuals—had been practically con- 
fined to Inglis’ flat and its approach from the entrance. 

A towel with bloodstains on it, as well as two 
— had been found in the bedroom on the night 
of the arrest. Also bloodstains had been observed 
on Inglis’ shirt-front. And there was blood on the 
handkerchief which Inglis had whipped out from 4 
pocket, together with the key of No. 40, when his 
nerve momentarily failed him at sight of Madame 
Frayle emerging from her. flat, what time he was 
being cross-examined by Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts. 

Inglis’ story of how he picked up tho key, and the 
handkerchief bore an impress of possible truth ; but 
ore of the many mysteries associated with the case 
which the eae were trying to solve was how blood 
came on the towel in the Ledroom and on Inglis’ 
shirt-front. 

He was obviously unshaven when ho stated that 
he must have cut himself when shaving. At the same 


time, Phobe Kenyon’s sensational evidence, corro- 
borated by cabmen, constituted an alibi—where the 
actual murder was concerned—that the police were 
prepared to accept. 

But Inglis was by no means quit of suspicion, and 
the question exercising the minds of the big men at 
Scotland Yard and the Director of Public Prosecutions 
was whether to proceed against Inglis for being 
accessory to the crime either before or after, or both, 
or to withdraw the chargo against him before the 
magistrate, without prejudice to future proceedings, 
and keep him under secret surveillance. 

Where the coroner's court was concerned, it was 
pretty certain that the jury would return a verdict 
against some persons unknown, or a man and a woman 
unknown. Jarvis, who had given his evidence in 
clear, but apparently uninspired fashion, offering no 
theories, merely stating what he found and observed, 
had made it plain that a man as well as a women had 
been present in the basement scullery in which Durward 
Kenyon met his death. 

‘Another discovery had also beon made, though not 
by Jarvis. No 40 had a backyard, the wall topped 
by broken bottles. There was evidence that someone 
had cut himsclf in scaling tho wall. But the police 
and detective authorities, as is frequently the case, 
were not giving the public the full benetit of their 
discoveries. 

“Blood right enough!” said Jarvis to himself, 
examining the spots in - area by i ight of his 

irpi ices some spots on the stones. match. ‘“ Don't supposo they spring-clean this area 
e nye ayatacreto himself. “Gone dry.” | often by tho look of things. | Funny ! But likely as 
You Can Now Read On not nothing in it. Samo time ”—ho scratched his 


John Hume, a young curate of London East-end 
parish, falls in lo i 
governess at the rectory, and they are married. Seren 
years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of Hallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
Kittle girl, Mimi, It ts the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 


Betty Hume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mra. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 


Lite Mims, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a black-bonneted woman from the house, and 
her mother shaken by sobs. ‘‘ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife. “Go/” he commands. 


THE STORY IN BRIEF. 

Trim has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
since that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 
is always vivid in Mimi’s mind. She has grown into 
a beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 

Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those 
bygone days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
was one of the guests at the birthday party 
thirteen years back. He was Mimi’s idol, even in those 
days as ‘a fourteen-year-old boy in an Eton jacket. 
They have been firm friends ever since, and something 
more on Mimi’s part, for she loves him. David is now 
a journalist in London. 

“Mimi,” he says, “I love you.” And there, in 
the peaceful hayfield, he tells her the story of his love. 

As the two lovers wander slowly homeward 
Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is 
staying at a neighbouring farm, enjoying a fishing 
holiday. He has a keen, but unreciprocated, admiration 
for Mimi. he girl introduces the two men, and Lang 
teturns to the farm. 

Happy in the knowledge of Mimi's love, the jour- 
nalist obtains John Hume's consent to their marriage, 
and returns to his flat at Bewlay Street, N.W., to 
work hard and bring the marriage day nearer. 

One night, just as he is going out to post off a story, & 
Woman pushes him back into his flat. It is Phebe, 
the girl wholoved him three years ago, and then throw 
him over to marry old Durward Kenyon for money- 

She tries to confide in him the story of her marriage 
failure. But David is engaged to Mimi, and all his 
former love for the fascinating Phoebe is dead. He 
informs her of the altered circumstances, and offers 
to see her to a cab, Then he pulls her back 
suddenly. Rupert Lang is coming up the stairs to call 
upon Madame Frayle, who lives in the opposite flat. 
Affluence, flash clothes, and hair dyo have altered the 
shabby, blackmailing Mrs. Mowle of thirteen years 
ago into Madame Frayle, boruty specialist. Madame 
Frayle welcomes him in, and, peering through the 
letter flap of her door, the beauty specialist am 
Lang see David and Phebe Kenyon leave together. 
It is past midnight when David returns. He 
notices a woman forming along. Tragedy, want, 
and misery are written on her once-beautiful face. 
Nevertheless, he recognises’ her as Betty Hume. 

ne woman drops a handkerchief containing & key, 
which David picks up. On tho key is @ tab bearing 
the address «No. 40 Bewlay Street "—and the hand- 
kerchief is stained with blood ! 


and the time has arrived when + -~w sentence should be evolved. Om” 


Perhaps, we say. Anyway, it is mor’ ~ncient, 
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head and cocked an eye up at the area railings— 
“supposing? Blood on_ that towel—shirt-front ? 


Where from? Whose? What became of her?” 


He was thinking of the woman he had seen igsue 


from No. 40. 
“ Now let’s have a look at that hairpin!” 


Mra. Wex not having returned with the promised 


light, he struck a second match. 


What's up?” said a voice from above. It was 
the constable on duty at the entrance who spoke, 


attracted by the striking of matches. 


“ Dropped a tanner!” answered Jarvis, still keep- 


ing his foot on the sixpence. 


The hairpin can wait,” he said to himeelf. 
nothing in it. Why be premature ? 


There ma 
So long as I don’t mix ’em up! 


” 


Till recently Jarvis had regarded all hairpins as 
very much alike, chiefly useful from a man’s point of 
matter out 

latchkeys. In fact, when on night 
, Jarvis always carried a hairpin inside 
his helmet, and had frequently solved the problem of 


view for cleaning pipes and picki 
from clo 
duty, P. 


why the latchkey refused to work properly for belated 


gentlemen, generally in evening-dress,who, for domestio 
reasons, wished to enter their homes as quietly as 


possible. 
‘Now, though 


come to the conclusion that there was more variety 


about hairpins that he had pecans dreamed of in 
iy 


his dull, masculine philoso 

There were thick and thin hairpins, little and big, 
black and bronze, and some gilt and very crinkly, 
such as Madame Frayle wore, and some plainly more 
expensive than others. 

‘ust as some folk cannot see a pin on the ground 
without picking it up and treasuring it in the lapel of 
coat or waistcoat, so Jarvis had developed a kind of 
passion for hairpins. 

““When in doubt keep it to yourself,” was one of 
his precepts. 

is superiors had dismissed the hairpins found {fn 
Inglis’ bedroom from their calculations since Phebe 
Kenyon gave her evidence. It had been a dramatic 
moment in court when the solicitor, representing the 
Crown, had asked Mrs. Kenyon to oblige with a hairpin, 
and it had been compared with those found in the 
bedroom. They were identical—long bronze hair- 
pins, pyr-pointed with the grip in rather an unusual 
place.  Aristocratic hairpins—quite an expensive line, 
as they would have said at Crushington’s. 

Jarvis had previously obtained one of Mra. Kenyon’s 
hairpins, as it will be remembered, when he visited 
Felix House with Inspector Rayne, and had at once 
compared it with those found in the flat. Same time, 
that didn’t quite settle it—from his point of view. 
Other fair women, besides Mrs. Kenyon, might wear 
such hairpins. 

“When in doubt keep it to yourself!’ So he had 
not aired any theories to his superiors. 

At the same time, by a process of exclusive deduction, 
he had been able to dismiss Madame Frayle from his 
speculations as far as the identity of the woman in the 
bedroom was concerned, though she still remained an 
unknown and fishy quantity. But there had been a 
possibility—so, at least, thought Jarvis—till he ob- 
tained one of her gilt, crinkly hairpins from her for 
the ostensible purpose of cleaning his pipe. 

And, so far, though he had collected a good many 
hairpins, he had not come across any like those found 
fn the bedroom or the one that fell from Mrs. Kenyon’s 
fair head at Felix House. No doubt thousands of 
them were in circulation, so to speak; nevertheless, 
comparatively uncommon. But he had not yet had 
time to consult. Maisie Rickards or visit shops. Duty 
tied him by the see He was only a constable in 
plain clothes, though somewhat more latitude than 
was customary was being allowed him in consequence 
of the favourable impression made on those in high 
authority. 

But Jarvis was one of those men who did his duty, 
and a good bit over. He was both conscicntious and 
ambitious. He never grudged overtime. 

“ Found that sixpence ?”” asked Mrs. Wex, appear- 
ing at the area-door with a paraffin lamp fitted with 
a tin reflector, and flashing the light in Jarvis’ face 
ina “ar that made him blink. 

‘* Call yourself a perliceman !” she added a moment 
later, her shrill-pitched voice sharp with sarcasm. 
“Why, there it is—large as life!” 

‘* Bless my soul, so it is!” said Jarvis. 

“‘ And now what do you want?” demanded Mrs. 
Werx, glaring at him, the light of battle in her eye. 

““A quiet word with you, Mrs. Wex,” answered 
Jarvis in conciliatory tones. 

“Well, I ain’t got neither the time nor the inclination, 
so there. Call yerselves perlice, indeed! *Im being 
took and run in. I’ve no patience with any of yer! 

‘To err is human, Mrs. Wex,” said Jarvis gravely. 

‘““*Ere, don’t you give me none of yer impidence. 
Maybe I am a little woman, but I won't ’ave no 
poking of fun at me—perliceman or no perliceman in 

lain clothes! Quoting scripture at me, indeed! 

ow go on, and call me names!” 


Jarvis had not yet had opportunity 
of taking the private expert opinion of a girl in a Strand 
tea-shop, who thought him clever, though she fre- 
quently called him “a stupid old thing,” he had 
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Jarvis put a finger to his nose. . 

" Don't carr: on like a idjut! If you've anythink 
to say, say it afore I slams the door in yer face |" 

3 Not on duty now,” whispered Jarvis, no sign of 
resentment on his stolid face. ‘ A note—private and 
confidential—from a party, to a party—to be delivered 
per Mrs. Wex!” 

“Sakes alive, man,” ‘whispered back Mrs. Wexs 
“why didn’t you say so at first. For mussy’s sake 
don’t neither purr nor paw me, but come along in : 

Jarvis entered. Mrs. Wex closed the door and 
bolted it. . 

“What about the caretaker ?”” he whispered, 

“In bed, and, what with crime and shock, outrageous 
drunk!” replied Mrs. Wex. ‘ Drink’s a curse—and 
I’ve reason to say 80. If there was fewer public-’ouses, 
there'd be fewer ruined ’omes as mine was. And you 
perlice, you come and took *im—Mr. Inglis as come 
to me when Wex was in the trimmings and was fur 
cutting my throat fust and "is own arter !” 

Mrs. Wex crushed under a sob, and glared murder- 
ously at Jarvis. = . : 

“Hullo!” thought he. “ Sidelight on David Inglis. 
To his credit. Heart there.” . 

“Poor creatures”? had occupied a big place in his 
thoughts and speculations since he encountered the 
Vicar of Hallard’s Cross with Nellie Smith at Bob 
Duckett’s coffee-stall. : 

“Duty, Mrs. Wex,” he whispered. “ Feelings do 
sometimes exist under a tunic ; but we have to smother 
them.” 

Mrs. Wex was leading the way. When she reached 
a turn in the passage she swung round and flashed 
the lamp blindingly in Jarvis’ face. Round the 
corner was greater darkness. 

“Look ‘ere,” she whispered, her are sharp as 
needles, sharpened by her devotion to David Inglis. 
“ Are yer just nosing round, or are yer genuine ?” 

“Genuine,” answered Jarvis solemnly, tapping the 
side of his nose and blinking his eyes. 

“Then come along !” 

Mrs. Wex had taken Sl oie quarters in the basement 
with the caretaker since her temporary expulsion from 
the flat. She led the way along the dark passage into 
a back scullery that bore a family resemblance to the 
scullery in which the murder had been done. There 
was no electric light in the basement. But a shilling- 
in-the-slot gas-meter supplied the single gas-jet and the 
gas-ring in the scullery. 

“TI ain't going to apolergise!” said Mrs. Wex. 
“Turning me out as if 1 was baggage |” 

The damp, underground room presented a very 
much “ combined” appearance. It was a mixture of 
kitchen, sitting-room, and bedroom. Mrs. Wex had 
made herself up a bed on the floor, obtained an old 
wicker armchair from the caretaker, who occupied 
what was a kitchen when No. 133 was a private 
residence, and brought with her a most essential 
teapot and one or two necessaries. The gas-ring 
sufficed for her cooking. 

The landlord of the flats had gone to no expense 
over the basement. 

Jarvis closed the door. There was no key to the 
lock. The hasp refused to catch the first time. 

Mrs. Werx, a little wisp of a woman, went up to him. 

“If yer just nosin’ abaat,” she whispered, “ and I 
finds you out after, I'll claw yer face for you, if it 
means three months’ ’ard !”” 

‘I’m genuine enough,” said Jarvis ; then, to himself, 
“ Same time, I’m doin’ nothing contrary to regulations, 
as I read them.” 

“Who's it for? Who's it from?” 

“T met a young lady to-night, Mrs. Wex——” 

“What, not ‘er?’ quivered the little woman. 
“Not ’is little sweet’eart ? My ‘eart’s been bleeding 
for ’er ever since—I don’t mean that Potiphar’s wife 
of a woman!” 

“Half a moment. Let me finish. Very upset she 
was; heartbreaking it was.” 

Jarvis produced a somewhat crushed note, the only 
address on the envelope, “ David.” He _ blinked 
rather badly. 

“I met her and talked to her, then her father, a 
parson, came up suddenly. She gave me this note 
quickly. These were her words, Mrs. Wex . . . .” 

Had Jarvis eyes in the back of his head 
he might have observed that the door had drifted 
open an inch or so. Mrs. Wex had continually dratted 
the door since her expulsion from the flat above. It 
had a way of opening itself. Mrs. Wex was obliged 
to barricade it with the wicker armchair when she 
undressed for bed. : 

Nor did Jarvis catch the sounds‘of footsteps on the 
stairs. : 
Madame Frayle had exchanged her high-heeled 
shoes for bedroom slippers and hersham furs and gown 
for a loose wrap designed to display her somewhat 
excessive tribute to the powers of Golden Specific. 
There were several rooms in the basement, and 
Madame Frayle rented one in addition to her flat. 

According to Madame’s advertisements, Golden 
Specific was compounded in Madame Frayle’s private 
—e from a recipe given her by an Indian 

‘akir. 

The basement room was the laboratory, in which 

one or two questionable recipes were perhaps 
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oceasionally compounded; but, as a matter of fact “y 
it served for the most part as a storehouse for ( iolden harp 
Specific, which was supplied wholesale to Madame ly we { 
a firm of manufacturing chemists at a price that hoto 
woaked out at threepence-halfpenny a bottle, including r wi 

cor “ 
“§ 

At sound of Jarvis’ voice Madame Frayle stopped 

d . crept swiftly down the stairs - Se 


as close to the door ajar as she dared. . . . 
“These were her words, Mrs. Wex: * Do something Th 
for me. Mrs. Wex of No. 133. Give her this note. 


For God's sake give it her! I trust you!’” me 
Jarvis ta) the note. Jong 
“ And this is the note, Mrs. Wex.” a 
He felt no further explanation was required. He apps 
was a humble student of character. Mrs. Wex’s debt went 
of gratitude to David Inglis had been revealed to him, ae 
The parson’s daughter had asked him to give the note “y 
to Mrs. Wex. No call for subtlety here, and Jolin fathe 
Jarvis had ruled the temptation to steam the note thirt 


open on the chance of obtaining useful information. 

Mrs. Wex was quivering with suppressed emotion. this 
Jarvis had mentioned no names ; but he had mentioned “ 
a parson, and Mrs, Wex realised that none but Mr. “ 
Inglis’ “ financy,” Miss Mimi Hume, could have given 


him that note. Not that Potiphar’s wife of a woman— Lee 
as she described Phoebe Kenyon. in t 
Madame Frayle ventured a short half-step nearcr lady 
the door. Her hand stole across her loose moutl— figut 
the mannerism inherited from the Mrs. Mowle of of n 
thirteen years ago. al 
What did that note contain? Her evil cyes “ 
narrowed. She strained her ears. aq 
“ Bless ’er true little ’eart, the lamb!” trembled wha 
out Mrs. Wex, her bright eyes ase | with tears. 0 
“Not that I’ve so much as set eyes on her—only ‘er tricl 
photingraph.” “ 
She took the note, and read the simple address— ove 
“ David.” et 
“T’m—I'm to give it ‘im when he comes out?” tha 
she said, biting her thin lips. of ¢ 
Jarvis nodded. cot 
“°F will come out ?” thi 
Again Jarvis nodded. ‘May be wrong, of cour:e. “ 
But I reckon in under a week now.” enc 
Mrs. Wex suddenly went up to the stalwart young phc 
constable, and gripped his coat. Jarvis was tall as “ 
well as broad, and she was short and thin. wit 
“ And I thought you was just like most perlicemen! We 
I'm old enough to be your mother—and I wish you "ay 
was my son. I could ’ug you! ‘Cos why? Cos An 
you've got a ’eart.” as 
Mrs. Wex’s eyes blinked out a few salt tears. —t 
“Come!” said Jarvis, “This won't never ot 
” ‘ 
“And I’ve been sa ing sherp things about you!” Ja 
“Words never broke bones,” said Jarvis. “ And 
duty’s duty. Maybe you'll be saying sharp things ph 
again before I've finished. Nothing in the regulations the 
—as I read them—against delivering a note to be th 
iven to a party on his discharge. You'll see that | 
r. Inglis gets it.” go 
“ You—you never thought ’e done it?” , do 
“Keep my thoughts to myself, Mrs. Wex: dont | 
believe in speaking till you know—if you can help it. er 
And duty’s duty. Mighty unpleasant sometimes, but no 
got to be done. You were talking about a photograph ha 
just now.” al 
“Miss Mimi’s. Standing, it was, on his writing-table, ey 
and ‘im writing, and stopping, and looking at it. I sh 
seed ’im though ’e didn’t see me. I seed ’im stop, wi 
and ’e was ‘ard pushed for time—them Fleet Street vi 
editors! You should see the telegrams that come. te 
I seed *im atop and pick up the photingraph and that D 
beautiful face of ’is light up all hover. And I say, 18 
is a beautiful face. ‘Cos why? ‘Cos you can read 
thoughts for others on it. What's the shape of a nose v 
compared, so to speak, to kind eyes? And that cl 
Potiphar's wife of a ‘ussy going into the witness-box of 
and making folk believe—— Oh, if I was only at al 
liberty to talk!” 
Mrs. Wex’s feclings had carried her away. la 
“ Hullo,” thought Jarvis. “ Thou ht there was 4 
possibility! Knows something. Had an idea from tl 
the first.” c 
“I didn’t notice that photograph,” he said aloud, " 
“* when I was in the flat.’ . b 
He wanted s look at it; though, despite her veil Q 
that night, he would recognise Mimi Hume anywhere. v 
But he wanted a look at it, and—well, duty was t 


duty—he would be glad of alittle information about 
John Hume's family history. It might be some time I 
before he got a chance of slipping down to Hallard’s t 
Cross, though goin he was. . F 
“No, Nosey Parker—if I show it you ?” questioned t 
Mrs. Wex. “Never mind contempt of court! I 
wasn't goin’ to ‘ave it brought out in court—for a lot I 
of young fellers in wigs to stare at it.” 7 
“T should like to see it—as a private individual, ( 
said Jarvis. : 
Mrs. Wex went to the bed made up on the floor, 
dived a hand under the mattress, and brought out 4 
photograph frame, wrapped round carefully, and 
many times, with brown paper. ) 
Not much accommodation down here,” remarked 
Jarvis, as Mrs. Wex undid the coverings. 
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“Yer ‘ands are clean, are they ?” she asked, in her 
ae Lees soap,” replied Jarvis, and took the 
* A sweet face, I calls 


long haem ‘ome, bless her faithful ’eart, ain't as 


*appy as it might be, if what I’ve ’eard tell be true,” 
went on Mrs. Wex. 

“Ah!” said Jarvis. 

“Not that I’ve ever set eyes on Miss Mimi nor ’er 
father, the vicar. But there’s been trouble there, some 
thirteen year ago, and I’ve *eard the same story more 
than once. ’Ow is wife left ’ome sudden, no one to 
this day knowing what's become of ’er.” 

“ lo 1” 


“And they say ‘e's a hard, brooding sort, the 
vicar; never been the same man since, and that the 
vicarage ain't the liveliest nor yet the ’appiest place 
in the world for a bright-spirited, motherless young 
lady. You may laugh!” It was only Mrs. Vex's 
figure of speech. She was not really accusing Jarvis 
of mirth out of place. ‘ But a mother’s a mother, 
and don’t you forgit it !”” 

“T know that,” said Jarvis, thinking of a grave in 
a quiet village churchyard. “‘ And they never knew 
what became of her?” 

Outside, Madame Frayle was playing Mrs. Mowle's 
trick again, ing a hand restlessly across her mouth. 

“Mr, Inglis never forgits old friends, not that I 
ever ‘eard a word about Mrs, Hume from "im. But 
‘e used to live at ’Allard’s Cross, and ‘is old nurse 
that’s settled down there, come up to London and 


of course ’e asked ’er ‘ere, and she and me ’ad tea . 


comfortable together, and I ‘eard afew 
things from ’er.” 

“Did you now?” said Jarvis 
encouragingly, and handed back the 
photograph. 

“Tm going to put this note along 
with the photingraph,” digressed Mrs. 
Wer. “They're the first things he'll 
‘ave when ’e comes out, bless ’im! 
And if Miss Mimi's only true to ‘im— 
as this ‘ere note tells me she must~be 
—then it won’t matter to ’im what 
others say }”” 

“What about the vicar?” asked 
Jarvis, 

Mrs. Wex placed the note on the 
photograph-frame, and began to wrap 
the many sheets of brown paper round 
them. 

“For to-night, anyways, they’re 
going, under my bed. Drat that 

oor!” : 


4 
(} 


She noticed the door was ajar; 
crossed, and closed it. But she did 
not see Madame Frayle. The latter 
had moved away swiftly and silently 
along the dark passage towards her 

laboratory.” She stopped again as 
she heard the door slammed some- 
what viciously—Mrs. Wex had a 
vicious manner, but not a vicious 
temperament—and the hasp catch and click. For a 
moment she hesitated, then crept back. 

“ What about the vicar ? ” repeated Jarvis. 

What about ’im or anybody else in this ‘ere 
world?” snapped Mrs. Wex, glaring viciously and 
challengingly at Jarvis, ‘‘ if two fond ‘earts loves each 
other true? What about anybody or anythink, I 
should like you to tell me!” 
ws What about them, there you are!” said Jarvis. 

And she was never heard of again ?” 

No,” went on Mrs. Wex, picking up the broken 
thread. , “There was—so Mrs. Cummings told me—a 
children’s party on at the vicarage the night she left 
ome, and things seemin’ merry as bells—not church- 
bells, which allus makes me think of funerals—and next 
morning it was whispered in the village that Mrs. Hume 
this pe The rights of the story ain't known to 

ay. 

Steady!” said John Jarvis to himself, rebuking 
his imagination, ‘‘ Whoa back! But I don't think 
there's much doubt now about the poor creature the 
parson was looking for. We won't go any farther 
than that for the present.” 

He prepared to leave. Mrs. Wex grabbed up & 
bonnet and shawl, though it was close upon midnight. 

I’m a-coming out, too!” She jabbed the bonnet 
on her head, twisted a skimpy shawl over her shoulders, 
and opened the door. “ The one thing I can’t do 
without is my cup o’ tea in the morning. Bob Duckett 
ull let me ’ave a pinch of tea any time, to say nothink 
: bread-and-butter. Best git up the stairs and through 
the front entrance, which is always open.” 

Her natural voice was high-pitched and shrill. 

They went out together into the dark passage. 
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“‘ What about the door?” asked Jarvis. 
You may well ask,” replied Mrs. Wex viciously. 
She slammed to the door. “ No keys down ’ere.” 
There was no sign of Madame Frayle. 
“And nobody,” added Mrs. Wex, dropping her 
voice to a whisper, “is likely to go nosey-parkering 
under my mattress; and I’m not worth robbing, any- 


way.” 

The basement premises were quite extensive. The 
passage became empty. Then, presently, from out 
the shadows at the far end a woman's figure loomed 
and became more distinct. 

Madame Frayle! At the foot of the stairs leading 
up to the entrance-hall she paused to listen. 

“* Duckett’s stall!” she muttered. ‘ That will give 
me twenty minutes. What's she written to him? 
Anything about me?” 

She crept along to the scullery door and entered. 
Mrs. Wex had left the gas burning, but turned it low 
before leaving. Madame Frayle went down on her 
knees beside the bed made up on the floor, and was just 
about to thrust a hand under the mattress when she 
caught sight of a kettle standing on a gas-ring. Her 
loose mouth was twitching a little nervously. 

She was ‘going to have money from David 
Inglis when he came out. Mimi Hume was going to 
send her money, or there would be trouble. But they 
mustn't put their heads together. Was there any 
mention of a thirty-guinea special beauty-course in 
that note? 

“TI stand all right for time,” she whispered, and 
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What was that? A creak on the a Madame Frayle’s 


went swiftly to the gas-ring. A box of matches stood 
beside it, She shook the kettle, and there was water 
in it. She lit the gas-ring, and listened again. Only 
a drunken caretaker slept _in the basement besides 
Mrs. Wex, and Madame Frayle was not worrying 
much about her. A bottle of gin would buy Mrs. 
Griddle's body and soul. 

"Not a stash She dived a hand under the bed and 
pulled out the brown-paper parcel after a moment or 
so of groping. . 

She had left the door ajar purposely. No one was 
likely in the least to come down the stairs before Mrs. 
Wex’s return; but should anyone do so, the stairs 
had a tell-tale creak, which she, however—Madame 
Frayle—had learned to avoid. 

She was unfastening the wrappings. : 

“The image of her mother, as she was!” she 
whispered as her eyes rested for a moment on Mimi's 

hotograph after obtaining possession of the note. 

Would the kettle never boil ? 

“Thank goodness !”” she whispered as steam burst 

m the spout. 
trot other moment and she was holding the envelope— 
nothing but ‘* David” scrawled on it—in the steam. 
With ie free hand, she extracted z) gift, crinkly 
hairpin from her dyed hair, with which to raise the 
flap of the envelope as soon As the steam should have 
moistened the gum sufficiently. : 

If there was neither danger nor money in the note, 
David Inglis perhaps might have it. If there was 
either, then an envelope with a blank sheet or perhaps 
a forgery inside would be delivered to him. It wo id 
depend. He would not be out much under a week. 

adame Frayle withdrew the envelope from the 
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steam, and thrust the hairpin under the flap; but the 
um was not yet moist enough, and there was a 
anger of tearing the paper. 

She put it back into the steam, and then— 

What was that? A creak on the stairs ! 

Her heart stood still ! 

Another creak. Someone was coming down. She 
could hear quiet footsteps now. 

* Lord Almighty !” she whispered, unnerved for a 
moment. Créme de menthe may be admirable when 
drunk as a liqueur with discretion, but bad for nerves 
if taken copiously. 

Then, recovering, but realising the impossibility of 
wrapping up the photograph in time and removing 
evidence of her nefarious business, she reached up & 
hand, and turned out the gas. 

But the gas-ring still flamed blue under the kettle, 
and the spout was belching out steam into the base- 
ment scullery. 

Flexible piping ran away to the lead pipe fixed to 
the wall. The tap was close to the wall, In the blue 
pee and hard by the clouding steam Madame Fraylo 

ooked like an overgrown, over-developed harpy—a 
harpy. in fact, who had been reared on Golden Specific. 

Where was the wretched tap to the gas-ring? She 
was feeling for it as the steps came closer. 

And then the kettle spat out a little boiling water 
on to one of her hands ; she gave a suppressed scream 
of pain, and dropped Mimi’s note to the floor. 

As she did so, the door was pushed back, and a 
man’s figure became framed somewhat indistinctly on 
thethreshold. The ges-ring, still flaring 
blue, furnished the only light. Madame 
Frayle was the more distinct figure. 

“Oh, here you are!” said a quict 
voice. ‘I couldn't make anyone hear 
in your flat, and then the policeman 
, told mé you'd a room in tho baso- 
ay ment, and had gone down some time 

back.” 

It was Rupert Lang. 

Madame Frayle gave a deep. gurgling 
sigh of relief as she stooped quickly 
and picked up the note from the floor. 

* But what the dickens are you 
playing at?’ said Rupert Lang in a 
low, puzzled voice. ‘ Sorcery—or 
what ?” 

“H’sh! Push that doorto and hold 
your tongue. I’m up against time, I 
am. And if you don’t hold your 
tongue, Mr. Lang, as to what you sce 
me do, perhaps I shan’t be holding 
mine!” 

She was Mrs. Mowle, blackmailer, 
who had more than one man and 
hapless woman under her thumb, and 
one of these was Rupert Lang. 

She lit the gas. Rupert Lang 
pushed the door to. 

“That girl, Lily George, never came 
ag oe 1” she said. 

“And you—what the dickens do 


you mean by sending me that 
message, telling me you must see 
me? You know I’m not keen to be 


seen here !” 

“Money in advance. I told you 
those were my terms, and you're not 
keeping ’em !’ 

She was holding the note in the 
ateam again. 

“ What the dickens are you doing, woman, now ?” 

“Hold your tongue!” she whispered.“ Shut your 
eyes if you like. I'm up against time !” 

Then’ Rupert Lang saw Mimi's photograph. He 
picked it up. What was it doing there ? a 


heart stood 


When Mrs. Wex returned, having purchased tea 
from the obliging Bob Duckett, as well as ready-made 
bread-and-butter for her frugal breakfast, her tem- 
porary apartment in the basement presented much 
the same appearance as when sho quitted with Jarvis. 
The gas was turned low. 

“T never thought I could ’ave took to a perliceman 
as I’ve took to Jarvis!” she muttered, as she turned 
into bed. 

® 2 s 

Jarvis had gone with Mrs. Wex as far as Bob 
Duckett’s stall, and, experiencing a real empty feeling, 
had remained behind for a cup of coffco and a matter 
of half-a-dozen hard-boiled eggs, the consumption of 
which drew sundry smothered ejaculations from Bob 
Duckett. 

“Night, Bob,” he said at last, and stifled a monstrous 

awn. 

“ Didn't even undo a waistkit bution |" murmured 
Duckett dazedly. ‘“Good-night! Never seen no 
more of that ‘party.” 

“Didn't suppose you would !"’ thought Jarvis as he 
made slow tracks for the police-station at which, 
being a single man, he was quartered. He might 
have been in bed much earlier, had he preferred 
sleep to duty when off duty. 

“Things are beginning to shape !”” he ruminated, 
and paused under a lamp to examine the hairpin 
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aces up in the area of No, 133. It was neither a 
ronze, pyr-pointed one, nor gilt and crinkly, but just 
a@ common black thing. : 

“ Nothing in it!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Still, you 
never know. One day—there you are! I’ve learnt 
quite a lot to-night about the reverend parson. But 
I should like to know a lot more—daresay I shall, too, 
before long !” 
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a CHAPTER TWENTY. : 
4 A Letter from David. % 


E coeteteeeeeatetotiouatetectesddetectbee todeteetntecte tected 


THERE was a train that left Paddington at nine 
o'clock for Oxford, where one changes for Hallard’s 
Cross, and more than one man and woman on the 
platform turned to look at the tall, lean, priestlike 
man in clerical dress, a silver cross glittering on his 
vest, with a face that suggested a hair-shirt and scourge, 

+ who crossed quickly to a compartment, the arm of 
a slender girl, with her veil down, nipped tightly 
within his own. . 

Many people seemed to be travelling on this morn- 
ing—the morning following Mimi's visit to Phasbe and 
subsequently to Bewlay Strect. 

John Hume was taking her back to Hallard’s Cross. 
She had disobeyed him, defied his authority, and this 
should not occur again. Poor, tragic, misguided 
child—if she would but understand that if he ecemed 
cruel it was only because he loved her, and in his 

ater wisdom of the world and life saw that she was 

lindly conspiring against her own future peace of 
mind. Nay, more, that her undisciplined conduct was 
fraught with moral danger. 

Oh, that she had a mother to—— 

He checked the train of his thoughts, and drove 
his tecth into his lip. 

ae like your loo to the engine !” he said tune- 

ye 


Mimi seated hersclf without a word. The compart- 
ment filled up rapidly. A whistle vibrated, a green 
flag was waved; the train moved slowly, carrying 
Mimi away from London, from David, from Phebe, 
away not knowing—the inquest not yet over. And 
that note? Had that fine young man whom she had 
trusted blindly on the spur of a terrible moment when 
she saw her father coming towards her—had that fine 

‘oung man given the note to Mrs. Wex ? Would Mrs. 

ex give it to David when he came out, a free man ? 
And there was that horrible woman, who wanted 
money, and whom she would send money rather than 
jeopardise David's chance of acquittal ? 

“David,” she had written in the note scribbled 
incoherently in Madame Frayle’s consulting-room, 
“* you have only to come to mo and say it isn't true. 
You must come to me, because my father believes it 
all. I may not be able to come to you.” 

She had written more than that ; but the vital point 
found expression in those words. 

She leant back and pressed a hand to her forehead. 
Nearly every person in the compartment was either 
reading an account of the inquest or discussing the 
murder. Mimi caught David's name and Phwbe's, as 
two men whispered together, and one of them 
eniggered. The torture she underwent was unbear- 
able. She found herself wondering why she did not 
shriek aloud, or, flinging open the carriage-door, jum 
on the line. Every now and then she looked throu i 
her veil at her father. He was staring out of the 
window, but with unseeing eyes. 

He, too, was thinking of the London being left 
behind, of the wife he had seen, and would have 
forgiven, had she not fled from him when tho noble 
impalse was hot within him. What was she doing 
now ’ Where had she slept on the previous night ? 
Was she beyond forgiveness that she had turned and 
fled from him ? 

He pede have gone in quest of her hopelessly, but 
the daughter took precedence of wife and mother now. 
It was essential to get Mimi away from London. He 
must engage a companion for her; someone with a 
strong sense of morality and discipline, yet with a 
cheerful disposition, who should help to Setvact her 
thoughts. 

And it might be that some pure, strong, righteous 
man would enter her life and blot out the memory 
of David Inglis. 

When they reached the vicarage Mimi went straight to 
her room, and her father, standing in the rather frong 
hall, watched her up the stairs. Since her conduct on 
the previous day he could not trust her, dared not 
trust her. It was terrible not to be able to have faith 
in one's own child; but impulse might sway her as 
it had swayed her in London. 

Lunch was o# terrible, silent pretence of a meal. 
Once the vicar broke the silence to exhort Mimi to 
take up her cross. 

* Don’t forget,” he added, “ that at seven o'clock 
this evening you have your sewing bee; the garments 
you are making for the Zenana Mission should be 
finished ; they must be dispatched on ‘Thursday next. 
This afternoon you must go down to Mrs. Dawling and 
read the Bible to her. 1 fear we shall not have ber 
with us for long.’ 

Some afterthought scemed to overtake him. 
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“JT ghall be going to the villagg. We will go 


ether!” ; 
Fie must obtain a companion for her ; till then he 
must watch her himself. 

“Yes, father !” : . 

She realised what was passing through his mind. 
Every action of hers would watched and questioned, 
if it awakencd the rice ee ee she a 
send that money to Madame Frayle. ly a questi 
of going to che village post-office with her bankbook 
and telegraphing for ten pounds; yet even in the 
doing of such a simple thing as that, she would have 
to be careful and possibly practise deception. And 
deception did not come natural to her. 

“Where are you going, Mimi?” asked Hume as 
she rose. 


“To my room. I shall be ready in ten minutes.””’ 


“T’'m not a baby, not a child, but a woman 1” she 
whispered desperately as she passed up the stairs. 

Ten minutes later. he was knocking on her door. 

“T’'m ready, Mimi.” 

She nearly screamed. When she stepped from the 
room her post-office bankbook was concealed about 
her, and she felt like a thief. . 

“T shall call for you in three-quarters of an hour, 
said the vicar when they reached Mrs. Dawling’s 
cottage. 

When he had gone a few paces he looked back to 
make sure she had entered. 

Mrs. Dawling was an old woman of seventy-five, 

aralysed and bedridden. Mimi sat beside her nal sing 
ber withered hand in hers, using the conventiona 
words and phrases her father had taught her. . 

And away in London the inquest was proceeding, 
and Madame Frayle was expecting money. _ 

Mimi opened the Bible sho had brought with her. 
God forgive her, but she was tempted to fling it from 
the window. She opened it, haphazard. Presently 
she would make an excuse and get to the post-office, 
but she must give her father time. 

She began to read mechanically, at first hardly 
conscious of the meaning or beauty of the words ; 
nor did she know that she had chosen a verse which 
had been used as a text for a sermon—which had 
never been preached. 


“Who can find a virtuous woman? For her price ts 
atove rubies, 

“The heart of her husband doth safely trast in her, 80 
that he shal have no necd of epoil. 

“She will do him good and not evil all the days of her 


fife 2 « 6 
“« Her children arise up and call her ble3se] ; her husband 
al-o, and he praiseth her."’ 


“Why, my dearie, you’re crying!” Mrs. Dawling 
whispered. “‘Is it because you've no mother? 
There—there, my dear !”” 

The book slipped from Mimi's hands. She was 
ony terribly. She mastered her tears at last. 

“Mrs. Dawling, I'm coming back; but I’ve just 
remembered something I want at the post-office.’ 

Mimi knew her father's destination, a farm beyond 
the village. It was only a hundred yards to the 
post-office—a quaint little place, where sweets and 
odds and ends were sold, and the postmistress a 
quaint old =. 

Mimi hurried with nervousness for a companion at 
her elbow. The door to the post-office was smothered 
up with a display of gaudily-coloured scrops for the 
insnaring of halfpence and pennies from the village 
children. 

Just as she would have pushed it open it was pulled 
backs and John Hume faced her. She shrank up a 
ittle. 

His eyes fixed her piercingly. 

“Why have you left Mrs. Dawling?” he asked 
sternly, suspiciously. The strain and anxiety of 
recent events were altogether altering the vicar’s whole 
outlook in life. 

‘““IT—I remembered I wanted some stamps!” 

“Stamps ? There is a sheet of stamps in my study- 
table drawer. You left Mrs. Dawling to buy stamps. 
Have you a letter with you that requires a stamp ? 
If so, show it me!” 

She had no letter about to give plausibility to the lie. 

“I never said I had a letter. I said I wanted 


stamps. 

He pulled to the door sharply, for Mrs. Gotch, the 
postmistress, was a busybody with long ears. 

“In that case,” he said, his voice rasping, ‘“‘ there 
are plenty of stamps at home. Now let’s retugn to 
Mrs. Dawling !” > 

He was masking anger and despair. Thirteen years 
ego a woman had killed his faith in her, the mother ; 
now the daughter was doing her best to kill his faith 
in her. She had prevaricated for some reason. It 
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might be that she had some letter about her thit <i. Rayne 
was afraid to show him—a letter perhaps to this mar he mt 
who seemed to have cast a tragic spell over her {!.4: Ing 
was polluting hor nature and making her deceitiu', . his ge 
Again Mimi mastered a fierce desire to ser. him t 
Her father was becoming a spy upon her every acto, had p 
Much more of this, and it wou!d drive her mad. She he de 
would say something dreadful to him, and he wa3 ler which 
father, and he had suifered frightfully. It was sut‘er. thing 
ing, indeed, that had warped his nature and bred this alrea 
terrible suspicion. Wh 


John Hume was stonily silent as he entered the the W 
cottage with Mimi. He was stonily silent when a poc 
presently they returned to the vicarage. er, V 

Again Mimi went straight to her room. Home had Brief! 
become a prison, and her father a gaoler, And she note 
had failed to get that money for that horrible wom:in, Dic 

Mimi began to beat her bosom with her clenc! id “ wor 
fists. Then she went to the window as Hobbes. the “by: 
village postman, came along the drive; but he cansed for ¢ 
no quickening of her pulses now. Ages seemed to wher 
have passed since she had slipped from her bed to bis cl 
watch eagerly for his coming. Ing 

John Hume was pacing the hall when the letters inter’ 
were shot into the box. Mechanically he strode acioss ward 
to it and obtained possession of its contents. ae 

He shuffled through the letters in a way that betrayed a let 
brooding, painful thoughts elsewhere. ; post 

He brought one letter closer to his eyes. Something An 
about the handwriting had arrested his attention. PC. 

The lines deepened on his face. Th 

The postmark was “ Bloomsbury.” and 

But the writing—he was sure of it—was David the 1 
Inglis’, and the letter was addressed to Mimi. him 

avid Inglis was either at Brixton Prison or at the nA 
coroner's court ; this letter had been posted in Bloums. on y 
bury, and there was no prison official touch about tho this 
envelope ; but it was his writing. in cc 

The vicar of Hellard’s Cross glanced swiftly round and 
the hall, passed into his study, and locked the door. at | 

“ For her own sake—for her own sake !”’ he whispercd Lon 
hoarsely. ‘ This must be!” read 

He tore open the envelope. lw 

“ For her own sake!” he repeated, yet hesitating to h 
for a moment before drawing out the letter. It i 

But the end in this case justified the means, so he nigh 
told himself. He meant tragically well, John Hume, J 
in acting as he did, but he was fast becoming irre. littl 
sponsible for his actions. Indeed, so deeply had teet 

ief eaten into his character that he was fast losing “ 

is ability to judge between right and wrong. He imp 
must protect hia daughter from this man and guard A 
her against her own weaker and blindly-impulsive self. = 
His wife, her mother, might never have sinned her fout 
secret sin had there been some strong, compelling H 
influence to restrain her. And one sin led to another, mo’ 
and one lie bred many. wit! 

He drew the letter from the envelope. In London, self. 
on the previous evening, Madame Frayle, with Rupert . 
Lang standing with his back to the door of Mrs. he 
Wex's temporary quarters, had steamed open Mimis can 
letter to David Inglis, the keynote to which was, phe 
“You have only to come to me and say it isn’t true | and 

His motives were utterly ditferent, but the righteous can 
vicar of Hallard’s Cross was guilty of much the same Id 
act a3 Madame Frayle, vendor of quack nostrums and anc 
blackmailer, the difference of the act only being in the thi 
method. The Reverend John Hume had torn open on 
the envelope with a forefinger, and Madame Frajle wit 
had steamed loose the flap with a kettle. lov 

He opened out two sheets of plain foolscap paper ‘ 
that had been folded to fit into an ordinary envelope. " 

The prisoner under remand is permitted writing wa 
materials for purposes of preparing his defence, but he Tea 
is not allowed, to send letters without official scrutiny . 
and permission. He is also permitted to have intcr- yo 
views with his solicitor to whom he may give any oul 
notes on the case or written statement, which xre not fai 
read by the prison or police-authorities, provided that we 
they are satisfied as to the solicitor’s bond-fides. wi 

‘There was no regular dock at the coroner's court, and ( 
Inglis had been seated in the well between his gaolers. on 
During the first part of the procecdings he had not be 
been legally represented. He had had no intention of wi 
giving evidence, and, until Phabe had gone into the th 
witness-box and had given an account of her visit, we 
which apparently explained the presence of hairpins th 
in the bedroom (though not the bloodstains on the lo 
towel), his attitude had been quite clear in his mind, da 
namely, to leave the onus of proving his guilt or his st: 
association with the mystery upon the Crown, himself ‘ 
maintaining a non-committal attitude. Mt 

He had never worried badly about himself. Every- fr 
thing had been relative to Mimi, her mother whom he C 
was secking to screen, and Phebe's reputation. And H 
then Phoebe had gone into the witness-box, und us 
Inglis had endured Sell on earth, its tortures accen- ba 
tuated by the fact that he caught a glimpse of John ki 
Hume in the crowded court. 

It was during the pause in the procecdings caused m 
by Phebe fainting that Inglis had ec Inspector lu 


Rayne to him and asked permission to send a mes*.\7e 

to his solicitor. As a matter of fact, he had never ce 
employed a solicitor professionally before, and the kk 
solicitor in question was a personal friend. After 4 D 
whispered consultation with the coroner, Inspector J 
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Rayne had given permission, adding, however, that 
he must see the note. — : 

Inglis had written it in court, and had asked one of 
his gaolers for an envelope. The gaoler had handed 
him two instead of one, not noticing the fact. Inglis 
had papers on the table before him, end quite naturally 
he detached the second envelope from the first, to 
which it adhered, and laid it down. No one saw any- 
thing suspicious in his act; but a possibility had 
already taken vague shape. 

When Phoebe, the cynosure of all eyes, returned to 
the witness-box, he quietly slip the envelope into 
apocket, The note was dispatched by special messen- 

er, who returned after & time with the reply that Mr. 
Brieffer was en aged at a County Court, but that the 
note would be elivered on his return. 

Dick Brieffer had smoked many a Fe in David's 
“workshop,” when work was done and pen laid aside, 
“ by the firelight’s glow and glitter.” He was too late 
for the coroner's court, an had driven to Brixton, 
here he was permitted to hold a consultation with 
bis client. 

Inglis had handed him a written statement. The 
interview took place in the cell, tho door ajar, and a 
warder patrolling. 

“| say, old chap,” Inglis had said quictly, ‘‘ there’s 
a letter between the sheets. Put a stamp on, and 


message, one way or the other, i 
Dick Brieffer, as you know, is an old frond. i rothing 
reaches me before my release, I shall not despair. 

John Hume bowed his head for a eae But 
David Inglis was a writer of fiction, sensational and 
otherwise, of an unwholesome kind "from the vicar’s 
standpoint, and gifted with a ready and flowing pen. 

_He had not explained. He had not adsnnced one 
single tangible disproof of Phoebe Kenyon's evidence 
There were those eirpie @ John Hume, priest was 
reasoning like a suspicious man of the world. 

Hairpins—had John Hume but known it—that his 
own ee s mother, had dropped. 

o! 

The word came aloud from John Hume's lips, and 

asping the closcly-written shects in one hand he 

eld the other aloft, like a man pronouncing sentence. 
Save that he gripped a glittering cross then, his 
attitude was much the samo as when he towered 
accusingly and unforgivingly above his wife, thirteen 
years ago. 

No! There was but one atonement for David 
Inglis. Man was the stronger vessel, according to the 
vicars canons, for good or for evil—despite Adam. 
Let David Inglis marry his partner in sin, and though 
the scarlet sin itself could only be cleaned from their 
souls by Divine forgiveness, let him redeem her 
reputation in the sight of the world, as fer as it was 
possible. 

John Hume tore the sheets of paper and the envelope 
through and through, and in a fiercely-muttered 
prayer offered up a reason for his conduct to his God. 

There was no fire in the room, but he made a little 
pile of the fragments on the hearth, and set fire to it 
with a match. When it looked like smouldering out, 
he went down on all-fours and blew it into flame with 
his breath, When only ash remained he crushed the 
fragments into flakes and powder under his heel. 

Nor was this all! 

Seating himself at the table, at which thirteen 
ig ago he had penned a sermon never preached, 

e picked up a pen, and addrcssed a letter to the 
Governor of BristonGaol. He was not acquainted, he 
wrote, with prison rules and regulations, but he 
begged to inform the Governor regretfully that David 
Inglis, in his custody, had succeeded in smuggling out 
a letter. 

“T write as a stranger,” he wrote on, “ and it is 
painful for me to disclose a personal matter, @ source 
of great affliction and anguish to me.” 

aving explained David Inglis’ engagement to his 
daughter, he besought the Governor to prevent, as 
far as it lay within his power, any further communica- 
tions between Inglis and his daughter, requesting him 
to notify him—John Hume—if any letter from his 
unhappy child arrived for Inglis, and to keep it from 
him, 1 his authority permitted such action. 

Nor was this all! 

The letter enveloped and addressed, the vicar 
thought for some moments before penning a second, 

He had thought of a desirable companion for Mimi. 
The sooner she came the better. 

“Anne Fossall,’ he muttered, “is an admirable 
woman—a disciplinarian, truly religious, yet not 
without a cheery side to her disposition. I could not 
better my cousin, Anne Fossall ! ‘a 

Miss Fossall was a somewhat elderly, poor relation, 
soured and rendered uncharitable by a hard existence 
teaching in schools for 8 amall wage and giving piano 
lessons to unruly children who hated the piano and 
never wanted to practise. 

The more soured Miss Fossall became, the more 
scrupulous was she in the matter of outward religious 
observances and given to quote extracts from the 
Scriptures. The cheery side to her disposition was 
not revealed to many. She worshipped her cousin, 
the Reverend John Hume, who, on occasions when 
the financial shoe had pinched, had more than once 
helped her. The vicar was very good to poor relations, 
provided that he was satisfied on the subject of their 
morals and religion—or, at least, their regularity in 
the matter of observance and church attendance. 

He did not mean to play the hypocrite as he wrote 
the letter. It was for Mimi's sake—for her good! He 
belonged to the tragic order of well-meaning men. | 

Having explained the heartrending state of affairs 
fully, and mentioningg#hat he was inclosing railway 
fares, etc., he begged her to come at once. But it 
would be advisable for her to come in the guise of a 
visitor rather than as & salaried companion. ‘Ihe 
matter of salary would be arranged on her arrival, 
but the vicar assured his dear cousin, Anne, that, 
from a worldly point of view, she would have no cause 
to regret, if she decided to accept his offer. 

And when Miss Fossall received the letter, she almost 
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t it. 
nd Dick Brieffer, somewhat after the fashion of 
PC, Jarvis, had slightly closed.one eye. . + 

This was the letter that John Hume had opened, 
and was beginning to read. David, though he knew 
the vicar’s distorted, warped nature, had not believed 
him capable of such conduct. 

“Mimi,” read the vicar, “I am not going to pla. 
on your feelings by telling you what I went through 
this afternoon when Phebe Kenyon gave her evidence 
in court. I saw your father there ; I did not sce you, 
and I was thankful. I am sending this letter to you 
at Hallard’s Cross, not knowing whether you are in 
London or thero ; but I have been picturing you either 
reading or hearing what Phocbe Kenyon said. When 
] wrote to you on my arrest, I asked you, my beloved, 
to have faith in me. Mimi, I ask this of you again 
It i true that Phoebe Kenyon came to me that 
night——” ‘ 

Jchn Hume's lean hands crumpled the paper 4 
little, and the lines went deep on his features. His 
teeth ground out a faint sound. 

“But—and I must write this plainly—what she 
implied as having happened is not true.’ 

Again John Hume paused. 

“‘And those hairpins,” he rasped out, “ were 
found in the bedroom! Liar—liar |” 

His wrath suddenly blazing white-hot, he made a 
movement as if he would tear through the letter 
—— reading further. But he restrained him- 
self. 

“There are some things in this terrible business,” 
he read on, his laboured breathing audible, ~ that I 
cannot explain. I can only put it at that. But your 
photograph was on my table ; you were in my thoughts. 
and inshrined in my heart—my all and my life. I 
cannot prove or disprove my conduct by cold evidence. 
Ido not deny Phosbe’s presence in my flat ; I cannot— 
and I implore you to have faith in me when you read 
this—I cannot deny certain evidence that looks black 
on the surface, But I do deny, with God for my 
witness, that I was guilty of anything that soiled my 
love for you.” 

John Hume paused again. 

The veins were very distinct on his forehead. This 
was not even an attempt at explanation. John Hume 
read on, 

“I stand or fall, not by proof or disproof, but b 
your catgpaenly H belie? or disbelief. If your fai 
survives, our future is atill in our own hands. If your 
faith in me remains, we can snap our fingers at the 
world and what it may say and think. But that rests 
with you, my beloved. Say to me—write to me— 

Come!’ and I shall come to you. You are my 
only judge; you only matter. But if you do not 
believe me, if you think me guilty of adultery—I must 
write the word—I have no proof to the contrary of 
the kind that men value in a court of law. Only my 
word. If you cannot accept that there is an end of 
things, Forgiveness would not restore your faith and 
love, if you forgave me, thinking me guilty. But I 
dare to believe as I write this that your faith will 
stand the strain put upon it. 

_ * Lhope to smuggle this letter out of prison without 
ke having to pass under official eyes. When I return 

tom the inquest your father was at the prison-gates. 
Could he have reached me, he would have struck me. 
He is against me ; he will do all in his power to prevent 
Us meeting, if you decide to meet me ; unless I am very 
pu mistaken, I shall be a free man shortly now. I 
now how terribly he has suffered ——” 

John Hume paused again. His mouth, formed 8 
eee before into a thin line, twitched badly ; the 

ump in his throat rose anJ fell. 

But, Mimi, your life, your future also deserve 
(inaderation. If you write to me at Brixton, your 
etter will be read by others; but that would not 
mg If you wrote to R. Brieffer, Le; al Chambers, 
ohn Street, Bedford Row, and gave him 4 simple 
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the subject of her visit to Bewlay Street. And who 
shall say? Perhaps the Recording Angel had shed 
tears of pity and sorrow at being compelled to write 
these things down. 7 
e s s s s * 


Mimi was still in her bedroom. More than once, 
thinkif® of her father, something like a wave of 
hatred swept over her, covering her with shame, 
confusion, and remorse. She was experiencing, for the 
first time in her life, the injustice of life. She must 
get money to Madame Frayle somehow ; she would 
write to David at Brixton ; but she felt that her father 
was hovering somewhere downstairs on the watch, 
that he wack demand an explanation of her every 
movement. A feeling of terrible hopelessness came 
over her. She was fecling ill as well as tired out. The 
merely physical strain of the previous day, and the 
want of sleep at night had told upon her. 

After having watched the postman along the drive, 
she wandered about her room aimlessly at first. It 
was the same room that she had occupied since she 
was: twelve years old. Scarcely anything had been 
changed. Now and then she picked a a vase, & 
picture, a book—each article carried her back a space 
of years, the past growing as vivid as the present, and 
as terrible. ; 

She felt continually drawn to a cupboard in the 
wall. At last, unable to resist a temptation the 
gratification of which could only spell pain, she 8 
on a chair and reached to a shelf above, taking from 
it a box. 

Placing it on her bed, she opened it and sought in 
the silyer paper and wraps for what they contained. 

Her hands trembled as they drew out a wax doll, 
then a dilapidated woolly bear. 

“Mother, mother !” 

With a sudden fierce impulse she hugged the doll 
to her heart. She pressed her warm lips to its waxen 
lips ; she was shaken with dry sobs. 

Presently she laid it down tenderly, placing it 
against the pillows. Then she took up the old, 
misshapen woolly bear—a thing to cause laughter 
rather than tears, that still squawked complainingly 


if jabbed—a childish toy. It was David's present to 
her Ps her sixth birthday-party. . + + 

“ h ! ” ‘ 

She gave a little scream and dropped the woolly 
bear. Her father had stepped into the room, without 
knock or warning of any kind. His eyes travelled 
round swiftly, and he seemed to go white to his li 
at sight of the grotesque toy on the floor. For himself, 
also, it ap pe up memories of a children’s party, of 
a boy in all the glory of long trousers and an Eton 
jacket, of a woman who was the life and soul of the 
party, and who only devekiped a headache after the 
coming of an unclean ghoul of a woman, wearing & 
nurse’s bonnet and shawl. 

“This is madness—this is folly!” he cried hoarsely. 
“This childish toy ; this is not the conduct of a woman, 
but a child.” 

“Tt is a link with the past, father,” she answered, 
“ something infinitely more than a childish toy. It is 
a treasure—as this is a sacred treasure !” 

Mimi pointed to the doll on the bed, wearing the 
smile it wore thirteen years ago, and the dainty gar- 
ments that a loving mother’s hands had made. 

John Hume appeared to age potdenly, and took a 
staggering step towards the . He remembered it 
all so vividly, the purchase of the doll, how Betty had 
worked upon the garments secretly; nay, he could 
even remember how he had been a little doubtful as 
to the propriety of the exquisitely-worked under- 
garments, with their delicate threadin of bébé 
ribbons—whether they might not ki a vain 
delight for such things in a childish mind. 

Then he realised that he, who preached strength to 
Mimi, was betraying weakness himself, and he straight- 
ened up and his face became%a stern mask. 

‘“*T want you to come down to tea,” he commanded. 
““ We have the Sewing Bee at seven.” 

He picked up the ail bear by one leg. Only a 
sense of dignity prevent him from destroying this 

rotesque link with the past. He wanted to wipe 

avid Inglis and everything associated with him from 
Mimi’s mind. He jerked the ridiculous toy to the 
bed. It squawked, rolled over on to its back, and 
grinned up at the ceiling. ' 


Mimi accompanied him mechanically. As sie 
poured out tea for him in the vicarage drawing-room 
she fiercely bade herself remember that he was lige 
father, and had sufiered terribly himself; that jis 
horrible cruelty was unintentional; and that if sho 
ran away or did some act of madness under the stress 
of it all, she would be bringing fresh tragedy into his 
tragic, lonely life. 

“T have written to my cousin, Anne Foseall.” he 
said at last, breaking a long silence, “ asking her here, 
I’m very fond of cousin Anne. A woman of intellect 
and culture, and a devout churchwoman. It is quite 
a while since she visited us.” 

Mimi’s eyes dilated and flashed. The reason of the 
invitation was plain to her as she conjured up a vision 
of a hard-featured woman, much given to Scriptural 
quotation, who affected black silk dresses that rustled 
harshly. 

So Anne Fossall had been invited to play the 

art of female gaoler. Her life would become a 

ind of penal servitude. 

She glanced desperately at the clock. They were 
late with tea, and it was nearly six. The post-office 
closed at eight, and even now, if she telegraphed for 
money, it might be too late to withdraw it. Madame 
Frayle would give her time, knowing that she lived 
at Hallard’s Cross. 

Mimi had been compelled to ask her for a 
little time; but if the money were not dispatched 
quickly that loathsome woman might write, and 
Mimi pictured her father in his present mood 
scrutinising her letters and even demanding to know 
their contents. And Anne Fossall, who cringed to 
her father with an eye to loaves and fishes, was coming 
—Anne Fossall, with cold, bony hands, and a fishlike 
eye, and given to refer often to her halcyon days when 
she was governess to Lord and Lady Blewbludd's 
little girl. 

“ Another cup, please, Mimi,” said the vicar. 

She felt like screaming. She looked at him, and his 
expression was that of a stern judge. It would be 
hopeless to make another appeal to him to wait before 
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adging David. Judgment had already been passed. 

ben a maid ente . 

“Mr, Rupert Lang, sir,” she said. : 

The vicar gave & slight start of surprise and bade 
the servant oe him in. Rupert Lang had doffed 
town attire for a loose tweed suit, and came into the 
room easily, a long scroll tucked under one arm. 

“J had no idea you were returning to Hallard’s 
Cross,” said the vicar. 

“IT love the country, vicar, you know,” he said, 
shaking hands with Mimi. ‘Give me a few good 
books, & drawing-board, a trout-stream, and a rod, 
and such cosy quarters as Thatcher's farm, and I 
don’t ask much more. I hope I'm not intruding. 
But you were good enough to sa ——"” : 

“ Always pleased to ee you, Mr. Lang,” said the 
vicar, eyeing the ¢ scroll under the other’s arm. 
Then his eyes flashed a command to Mimi, bidding 
her control herself and play hostess. Life must go 
on at the vicarage as if nothing had happened or was 
happening in London. . ; 

Ro rt Lang fingered his moustache with a fine 
semblance of modest hesitancy. 

“] don’t know what you'll think of it, vicar; but 
you were telling me you and your vestry had not 
definitely decided on the plans for the restoration of 
your dear old church, and you know how the subject 
appeals to me.” 

The vicars etern expression relaxed. He almost 
purred. He loved his c urch, 

“Of course’’—Rupert Lang turned to Mimi, who 
was looking like a ghost and making painful effort 
to appear interested—* or didn’t I tell a) was 
articled to an architect, and—er—am way of 
being one myself. I expect thig, will strike you as 
rather amateurish, vicar. I never practised really, 
and I'm a bit rusty. But if you thought there was 
anything in the designs or the general idea, and could 
make use of them, I wish you would accept them as a 
little offering. Both my father and I are tremendously 


keen church pee le.” 

He unrolled the ‘scroll on a convenient table—the 
man who on the Gago night had stood with his 
back to a door while Madame Frayle steamed open 
an envelope. The vicar, deeply interested, studied 
the designs, while Rupert Lang spoke of flying but- 
tresses, tracery, and oriel windows. 

“But you have caught the spirit of the thing, Mr. Lang 
—I may say, the reverent spirit of design. Mimi, I want 
you to look at this!” 

Her eyes sought the clock first. Her nerves were 
on edge. She, stared at the designs mechanically. 
They did not strike her as being particularly wonderful. 
But the Church Restoration Fund was not swelling as 
the vicar could have wished, and here was a free 
offering of what otherwise would represent architect's 
fees. She _ a few meaningless, conventional words 
of praise. But her thoughts were clsewhere. 

She did not like Rupert Lang, though she was 
without specific reason for her dislike. But at this 
moment she was not thinking of his posennllly, He 
must have left London early that afternoon. What 
happened that morning at the inquest 2? Sleepy 
Hallard’s Cross was not supplied with evening news- 
papers, If one reached the place it was brought 
there by someone coming from London or Oxford. 

“T hke them!” said the vicar decidedly. “I 
should very much like to put them before my church- 
wardens at our next meeting.” . 

“Do!” gaid Rupert Lang. “ And if anything 
comes of it, I should be only too pleased to put my 
tervices at your dis| —a little personal offering, 
don't you know, to—er—the Mother Church ! i 

Again John Hume nearly purred. : 

“T haven’t shown you the sixtcenth-century chalice 
bepiesied to our church ?” said the vicar. 

0.” 

John Hume drew a bunch of keys from his pocket. 
_ “Mimi, would you fetch it from the safe ?” 

As a matter of fact, his thoughts were not wholly 
eccupicd with church ornaments and vessels, Rupert 
Lang must have left London late that morning or 
early afternoon. 

Mimi quitted the room for her father’s study where 
stood the same safe from which money had been stolen 
the night Betty Hume was driven from home—the 
night when John Hume had branded her both a thief 
and an adulteress ! 

“You came from London to-day, Mr. Lang ? "= 

“The two o'clock from Paddin ton.” . 

Tell me—you realise the appy situation as 
your father does, tell me ?” ; : 

Well,” said Rupert Lang quietly, “it looks as if 
the inquest would close to-day. I’m not a solicitor, 
you know; but I was in court with my father this 
morning. He is looking after poor Mrs. Kenyon s 
interests, He told me that it was a practical certainty 
that the verdict would be against unknown persons. 
The police, for reasons of their own, are hustling matters 
and keeping back as much as possible ; want, appar 
ently, to keep as much from the public as possible. 

And Inglis?” John Hume dropped his voice to 
whisper, and cast a glance at the door. . 

“Well, my father seems to think that the police 
Will inform the magistrate that they do not intend to 
prefer further evidence against him, and he will be 
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discharged; at the same time, if anything fresh 
cropped up they could take up the com aga him 
again. But, of course, that won't happen. Mrs, 
Kenyon—ah, that was a terrible scene in court.” 
The vicar clenched up his hands. 
I do—er—hope Miss Hume is bearing up!” said 
Rupert Lang sympathetically. 
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$ CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. : 
“4 Two Five-Pound Notes. = 
dhe sfoadooderseofecgooroetercooreesoes espoentntooeetotpeboctoatetpefotbeletetpetede 


Tne vicar’s study looked much the same as it did 
thirteen years back—the writing-table with papers on 
it set in orderly fashion, and held down by paper- 
weights ; the big oak chest where the vicar kept his 
sermons, and the colour of the lamp-shade red. In 
one corner stood the strong safe wherein he kept 
Communion plate, and the accounts and the cash of 
the mutual benefit societies of which he was treasurer. 

Hallard’s Cross was a sleepy old place, and the 
branch of the Oxford Berks and Bucks Bank was only 
open for business on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Mimi fitted the key to the safe, and the great door 
swung back. Communion ee glittered. on another 
shelf were cash-boxes and account-books. She fre- 
quently helped her father with the societies’ accounts, 
and she remembered now that the cash of the Sickness 
and Mutual Aid Society could not have been paid in 
before her father's journey to London,with Phebe 
and herself. 

And now the day was Friday. Her father had not 
banked that afternoon, and the money could not be 
paid in till Tuesday. 

And that awful woman in London was expecting 
moncy, and if she did not receive it on the morrow— 

Mimi trembled suddenly. 

It would not be stealing—only hare She had 
twelve pounds in the post-office bank. Sho would— 
must contrive somehow to telegraph for the money 
in the morning. It would not be stealing—only 
borrowing. Why, she had known her father once, 
when he was in need of cash, to take money from one 
of the cash-boxes and put in a slip to the effect that 
he owed the account five pounds. 

‘And the accounts were already made up. She had 
helped him to make them up herself, and her father 
was not in the least likely to refer either to the accounts 
or the cash till he paid in on the Tuesday, and he 
frequently sent her on some mission to the safe, as he 
had done now. 

She could not put a slip in the cash-box to the 
effect that she owed it money ; but she would only 
be borrowing. If she had not had twelve pounds in 
the bank it would be another matter. 

But her teeth were chattering little. 

She could not send cash in an unregistered letter ; 
but there were two five-pound notes below the cash- 
box tray. 

Should she take them? It could not be called 

tealing, and yet—— 

. She P esell bez hands to her white face. She must 
be quick to decide. Her father was so frightfully 
suspicious ; if she were away much longer he would 
come to look for her. When she obtained ber money 
from the bank she would take it in the shapo of notes, 

r, if gold, somehow change it into notes. . 

° She turned the key of the cash-box. Gold jingled 
in the upper tray as she raised it. She cast a terrified 
look towards the French windows, but the drive was 
deserted. 

Her frame of mind was not normal. All her nerves 
were jangled and terribly overwrought. Everything 
appeared in an exaggerated shape. She was fightin 
for the freedom of the man she loved, whom she ha 
not yet judged. She was but ao girl in years and 
worldly experience, and did not view the situation or 
balance Madame Frayle’s actual power for mischief 
with the calm reason of experienced maturity. | 

“God knows I’m not stealing !’’ she whispered 
desperately. took two bank-notes from the cash-box, 
and concealed them about her. t 

‘At that moment John Hume's voice rang out from 
the drawing-room. ; ‘a 

next week's long instalment is to 
icine Mimi takes a desperate step in 
order to save David Inglis. and the 
unexpected events that happen in 


consequence.) 
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SPOILT CLOTHES. 
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30 Days’ Free Use of a 
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Shaving Outtfit. 


Special Offer to Readers of ‘ Pearson’s Weekly. vP sy 

There is nothing in the whole wide world to equal the 
quality of Sheffield steel. 

Unfortunately, American and German manufacturers were 
first in the field with the now populir Safety Razor, anl the 
inferior foreign steel they used somewhat marred the elteciive- 
ness of this immense improvement in Shaving Appliances. 

But Sheffield men have now determined to show their 
countrymen the unapproachable quality of their **double- 
refined, highly-tempered "’ Sheffield Razor Stcel, and srrauge; 
ments are now complete whereby all who like can have 30 days’ 
trial use of a magnificent ‘‘ Mulcuto ” Shaving Outti: free. 

This is an absolutely genuine ‘Free * opportunity, 
which involves you in no expense whatsoever. 

Sire forward half.a-crown on deposit to tbe address 
cs low, and by return of post you will be sent a eplendid 
aving Outfit ig) Harper — 

1. A champion “ Mulcuto’’ Safety Razor, with nickel-plated 
Frame—the finest, all-your-life-lasting razor you can obtain 
anywhere. 

2. A most convenient ‘‘ Mulcuto”’ holder, especially designed 
for stropping the razor-blades, all of which ure of the 
finest-forged hollow-ground Sheffield steel and which 
practically last for ever. 

3. A neat “ Mulcuto ’ Shaving Case for containing the above. 

Allthe Outfit is seut you on trial free of charge. 

You can use it every day for 30 days, and ifat the end of that 
time you do not consider the ‘“‘Mulcuto” superior to 
any Safety Razor costing eight times as much, just 
send it back, and your 2s. 6d. will be returned. 

If, however, you like the razor (as you are sure to do), then 

ou’ can keep it. AND NO FURTHER PAYMENT IS 

ECESSARY. 

Petey is a grand opportunity for everyone who shaves, or is 
shaved. 

A month's freo trial of the finest Safety Razor made—and 
then the option of buying it outright with your 2s. 6d. deposit, 
or sending it back aud having your 2s. 6d. returned. 

Such a chance does not often come, but when it does it is ac; 
cepted by everyone who “' knows a good thing when he sees it.” 


A GUINEA'S VALUE FOR HALF.A-CROWN. 

Although it costs only half-a-crown, the “ Mulcuto” is a 
better and more satisfactory shaving appliance than apy other 
safety razor costing anything from that price up to a guinea. 

You positively cannot cut yourself with the ‘‘ Mulcuto,”’ and 
yet it gives you an absolutely perfect shave. 

The “Mulcuto” blade never requires grinding, and is 
practically everlasting. 

BACH BLADE LASTS FOR YEARS. 

The “ Mulcuto”’ Razor can be used for several ycars with 
one blade only. 

“Twelve months ago,” writes one correspondent, “I bought 
one of ne Safety Razors, und I have had it in uso every day. I 
am still using the same blade, and nothing has been done to it 
beyond restropping.”’ 

‘And so perfectly tempered and “set” is the fine Sheffield 
steel of these blades that all the stropping necessary is doue in 
a few secoads, without the least trouble. 

Many people can’t shave themselves with an ordinary razor, 
but everyone can sbave with a ‘* Maulcuto.” 

Write to the address aria a most useful man’s book, ** Hints 
on Shaving,” or get the Mulcuto”’ Shaving Outjit on a Thirty 
Days’ Free Trial 

'o do this fill up the Coupen below and send it with postal 
order for 2s. 6d. to the “ Muicuto Manufacturing Co., 31 and 
$3 High Holborn, London, W.C. e 


THIS IS THE 
COUPON ENTITLING 
YOU TO A 30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL OF 
THE MARVELLOUS 
““MULCUTO” SAFETY 
RAZOR. 


To the ‘ Mulcuto 
Manufacturing Co., 
31 to 33 High Holborn, wc. 
Dear Sirs,— Please forward to 
me, carriage paid, by return, the 
“Mulcuto” Shaving Outfit (in- 
cluding Safety Razor), for which I 
enclose Postal Order for 2s. 6d., 
upon the condition that you return 
the cash to me in full should I send 
the Outfit back within 30 days. 


POST FREE fg 


Complete 
In Case. 


SILVER- 
PLATED 


3/6 


o doit. Mark postcards Divide.” (See p. 200). 
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BORN WITH BRAINS. 
Lrrrzz Maurice’s mother was & dress- 
maker, and little Maurice had a baby 


sister. Now, the rooms of dressmakers’ 


abodes are liable to secrete pins upon 

their carpets, and, as little Maurice's 

baby sister had a passion for crawling, his 

mother arra! to pay him a penny for every dozen 
ins he brought her. . 

“ Nurse,” whispered little Maurice, as his stock 
of pennies increased, “ do you know what I am 
going to do when I get sixpence 2” 

“Well 2” inquired nurse. 

“T’m going to bu twenty-four farthing packets 
of pins, and scatter them all over the floor, and pick 
them up,” replied the infant financier. 

——»>j——— 

“So you want to marry my daughter ; what are 
Fee 2” . . 

“That is for you to say, Sir; I am not a mind 
reader.” 


——— sie 


Algy: ‘“ Myrtie, what are your objections® to 
marrying me?” . 
Myrtie : “I have only one objection, Algy. I'd 
have to live with you.” 
: ——232———— 


Walker : “ Did you.hear about Smith having an 
eye removed ?”” 

Talker : “ No, good gracious, how did it happen?” 

Walker ; “ By changing his name to Smythe.” 


—— rio 


LEADING UP TO IT. 

“ Macors,” said Jock, whose mind was made up 
to propose—and after they had talked about every- 
thing else for the last hour—‘ wasna I here on 
Sawbith nicht ?” 

“ Ay, Jock, I dare say ye were.” 

“ And wasna I here on fonday nicht ?” 

“Ay, 80 ye were.” 

“ And I was here on Tuesday nicht * 7 

“ Ay, ye did happen here on poeeday nicht.” 

«And I was here on Wednesday nicht ? em 

“Ay, so ye were, Jock, 80 ye were.” 

“/An’ I was here on Thursday nicht ? My 

*“T'll no’ deny that ye were, Jock.” 

“ And I was here on Friday nicht ?” 

“ Ay, I’m thinking that’s so.” 

“And this is Saturday nicht, and I’m here 
again?” 

“Weel, what for no’? Ye are vera welcome.” 

“ Maggie, d’ye no’ begin to smell a rat 2” 

. SS eed 


‘« Gpawpea, what makes a man always give a 
lady a diamond engagement ring ¢”” oo 
“ The lady.” 
Mr. Brown (rushing excitedly into the room) : 
Mary, Mary, intelligence has just reached me——” 
Mre. Brown (calmly interrupting him): 
t Well, thank heaven, Henry.” 
‘ eeeneeme fete * 
“You don’t make very good music with 
that instrument,” said the innocent by- 
stander to the man behind the bass drum, 
as the band ceased to play. 
“No,” admitted the drum pounder, 
but I drown a heap of bad.” 
_—_—e io 


THE SPENDTHRIFT. 

A cERTAIN miserly old gentleman pulled 
up his horse and trap at the door of a shop 
the: other day, and beckoned to a secdy- 
looking individual who was singing in the 


reets. 

“ Here, hold my horse a minute,” hesaid. 

‘The singer stopped in the middle of a 
verseand took up a position at the animal's 
head. When the old gentleman came out 
of the shop he bestowed a halfpenny upon 
the man, and then lost no time in scramb- 
ring into the trap. 

he recipient, having gazed at the coin 

for a moment, jumped on the stcp. 

“Take it back, sir,” he remarked 
tragically, “it means ruin to you! a 

‘’What do you say?” thundered the 
old gentleman. 

“Ah.” was the solemn reply, “ once I 
was just like you. I’d heaps of money 
an’ threw it about like water, an’ look at 
me now! Ain’t Ia hobject-lesson? Keep 
your wealth! Tscorn to rob yer! a 


v 


evanaerenesaae? 


eeaders should be able to answer tt’ 


Ediled for lhis week only 
by PHIL RAY ~ 


NOT A CONTORTIONIST. 
A certain merchant died, leaving to his only 


son the conduct egbis extensive business, and great 
doubt was expressed in some Nang whether the 
young man 

father’s policies. 


the abil 
“ Well,” said one kindly-disposed friend, “ for 


ty to carry out the 


my part I think Henry is very right and capable. 
I'm sure he will su 7 


“Perhaps you're right,” said another friend. 


“ Henry is undoubtedly a clever fellow, but, take 
it from me, old man, he hasn’t got the head to 
fill his father’s shoes.” ° 


eee} es 
“T want to insure.” 
“ Yes, fire or life?” 
“ Both—I’ve got a wooden leg.” 
—_—— fe 
“ Broors,” said Rivers, “that’s the second 


time I’ve heard you use the phrase, ‘* aching void.’ 
I wish a yeould tell me how a void can ache.” 


“ Well,” said Brooks, reflecting a moment, “‘ not 


to speak of a hollow tooth, don’t you sometimes 
have the headache ?” 


——- 1 
WHY WE HAVE TONGUES. 
A sace and reverend gentleman was examining 
a small school. 
In the course of the examination the particulars 
of the five senses presented themselves. “* Now, 


children, what is the ear the organ of 2?” the 


examiner asked. 

“ Hearing,” was answered by many. 

“ What is the eye for 2” 

“ Seeing ! ” 

“ And the nose?” 

“ Smelling!” 

“ And the tongue ?” 
No answer. 

“Come now,” said the examiner in a kindly 
voice. “ what do you say tho tongue is for?” 
“For puttin’ oot !” 

—<-4-— 

“T ave a great joke on my wife,” said William. 
“J think she must be getting a bit near-sighted. 
She was out for ten minutes this morning, calling 
to the scarecrow to come to breakfast. "What do 
ou think of that ?”” 

“ Well, if I were you,” said Henry, “ I'd either 
get a new suit of clothes or a younger wife.” 
+ 


A LOAD ON HIS MIND. 
9 


r 


Lord Slopay: "This horee I had of you, John, is all right, but he 
doesn’t hold his head high enough.” 
Dealer : “ Oh, that’s ‘is pride, m'lud. "EN ‘old it up when ‘e’s paid for.” 


' 
None 


-sAle: “ Whv is a lover like an airshi- ~" 


WEEK ENDTI“O 
Nov. 24, 1910. 


ulps and. J esllels JONES’ NIGHT OUT. 


Jones “dined out” with an old 
acquaintance the other evening. 

“Don’t wait up for me, dear,” he 
said to his wife. “I may be rather 
late, but it can’t be helped.” 

At breakfast next morning he was 

stonily silent, so was the breakfast-room clock. 

“Maria, dear, there must be something wrong 
with that clock. I am sure I wound it up last 
night,” he ventured at last. 

“No,” answered his wife. ‘“ You wound up 
Freddy's musical-box instead, and it played 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ till three in the morning, 
and the hall clock has stopped.” ° 


“T must get you another chair for the kitci.cn, 
Katie. I see you have only one.” 
“Qh, you needn’t mind, ma'am. I have none 
but gentlemen callers.” 
—t+—__ 
Doorkeeper : “‘ Don’t you want to come back ?” 
Victim : “ No.” 
Doorkeeper : “ Well, take a pass-check, anyway, 
You can hand it to some chap outside.” ss 
Victim : “‘ My dear fellow, I haven't an enemy 
fn the world.” 
| BR 


——or3. 
SHORT MEASURE. 

Aw old woman who had mado a great deal of 
money by selling whisky was visited when on her 
death- by her minister, to whom she spoke, 
as is usual on such occasions, about her temporal 
as well as her spiritual affairs. As to her temjo- 
ralities, they seemed to be in o very flourishing 
condition, for she was dying worth a very late 
sum of money. 

“ And so, Molly,” said the minister, “vou tell 
me that you are worth so much money ?” 

“ Indeed, minister,” feplied Molly, “I am.” 

“ And you tell me, too,” continued the minister, 
“that you made all that money by filling the 
whisky bottle ?” 

“Na, na, minister,” said the dying woman, “T 
didna tell you that. I made the maist of it by no 
quite filling the whisky bottle.” 

— i 

Milly ; “ You know, dear, we've been engaged 
for two years, and I think {it’s time we were 
getting married.” 

Tilly : “ Oh, I don’t know, dear. If you really 
love him, you'll let him be loving for a little longer 


ye ” 
——a ih 
A tapy entered a well-known bank and pre: 
sented a crossed cheque to one of the © pay " 
clerks. 
“1'm sorry I cannot pay this across the counter,” 
he said politely. : 
“Oh, shall I come round that side?” replied 
the lady. 
— fo 
EASING HIS MIND. ; 
A tourist, travelling on foot through the wild 
and woolly West of America, studying the people, 
asked a man whom he met to direct him to a certain 
cabin at which he had been advised to stay over 


night. ; 
"Going thar?” said the man. Well, Tom's 
a first-rater, take him just right, but he's 
mighty queer.” , 

“What do you mean?” asked tue 
traveller. 

“Well, it’s like this,” and the man 
looked at the stranger in a calm, im- 
personal way. “He'll be setting outside 
most probably, and he'll see you coming ; 
he'll take a good look at, you, and ef you 
don’t suit him he may set the dog on you. 

“Ff he don’t, and you get to talking 
with him, and say anything he dont just 
like, he may throw you down and trample 
on you. But ef you're too careful in yout 
talk, on the other hand, he’s liable to take 
you for a spy and use his = fust and listen 
to explanations afterwar . 

“ But it’s no use trying to get by with- 
out stopping,” concluded the man, \ ith 
evident relish at the prospect he wis 
opening up to the stranger. “ Ef you was 
to undertake that, ’twould be all up “ ith 
ee for he’d think you was proud and 


etty. 
Et you want to come out of the 
mountain whole, don’t go past Tom’s cabin 
without stopping, whatever you do! , 


(Tuen to page 194) 
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fwo okippers Navigated sorre of the Famous 
L.C.C. Khaki Steamers to the Danube. 


Fven in these days of the mammoth up-to-date 
iners. there are s of sailormen who 
paicticall take their lives in their hands every day 
ot their lives, and there are certain men who are 
adventurous above their fellows. 

These are those sailors—officers and men— 
ano are generally termed “ boat runners,” because 
they are prepared to take any sort of a vessel to 
any part of the world at a moment's notice. 
Although there may not be very much of this 
work, it is handsomely paid for, as the risks are 
citen great. 2 

It takes some nerve to sail a little boat across the 
Western Ocean or navigate a river-steamer half 
round the world, yet such feats as these are accom- 
plished every day. This is a stormy time of year, 
vet a captain with a crew of four has just arrived 
a'ter a voyage to Buenos Ayres in a small yawl 
yacht, while a few weeks ago the same captain took 
another yacht round to Constantinople. 

A Storm in the Bay of Biscay. 

There are many captains in the Port of London 
who make a speciality of this work, and they know 
where they can pick up a crew at any moment, for 
good pay overcomes the thought of difficulties 
and dangers. 

Everybody remembers the so-called khaki 
steamers of the London County Council, some of 
which are still running in the Randa of a private 
company. Not many people would like to cross 
the stormy Bay of Biscay in such frail craft, yet 
the feat was eisaraplishet year ago. 


OMOst excellent washer! || 


The soap-powder 
that bleaches, washes 2 


once 


that needs no rubbing, 
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Two of them sailed in company to the Danube 
for use on the river. Each carried a captain and 
a crew of eleven, the skippers recciving a premium 


of £15 over and above their salary and expenses. 


But it was ticklish work. A storm was encountered 


in the Bay of Biscay, and the steamers had to put | 


into Cadiz for repairs and stores, while their luck 


- was no better in the Mediterranean. 


Worn out with hard work and sea sickness, two 
of the crew deserted at Malta, and it was only the 
persuasion of the captains that prevented others 
from following their example. There was no 
cabin accommodation, so the officers slept in the 
saloon, which was also half occupied with coal. 

The engineers stood in water for days, and great 
seas swept the decks. At times the paddles were 
nearly smashed, and the steamers had to go dead 
slow to prevent further damage ; at others they 
rolled so badly that one paddle would be almost 
submerged, while the other was not touching the 
water. It required tact and determination to 
prevent mutiny, as the crew declared the steamers 
were unseaworthiy. 
ferred to the Servian flag the Board of Trade would 
never liave allowed them to put to sea. 

Round the World in a Junk. 

Then there was that captain who undertook to 
navigate an old Chinese junk round the world for 
exhibition purposes. He managed the voyage 


across the Pacitic all right, and after proving a! 


popular show at San Francisco, she set out for 
Europe by Cape Horn. But she never rcached her 
destination. 

Soon after leaving the Golden Gate her mis- 


If they had not been trans- | 
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Indian Ocean the long battering she had undergone 
told its tale, and the captain and crew eventually 
took to the boats and were picked up. 

The boat runners who make the most moncy are 
those who take some warship across the seas when a 
declaration of war is imminent. Of course, if war 
were actually declared Government would stop the 
departure, so gunboats or torpedo boats are often 
rushed out at the last moment before they are 
really completed. Now and again a boat has left 
the Thames manned by a crew of engincers and 
fitters putting the finishing touches, so that any 
other craft meeting her might think they had come 
across a floating boiler factory. 

Boat Running in War Time. 

Some of the most famous of these incidents 

occurred during the Russo-Japanese War. A 


| couple of English captains took out the two cruisers, 


| Kasuga and Nysshin, which the Japs had bought 
' from Italy. Any moment war might have been 
declared, yet the crew were in no position to fight, 
so they had to keep their eyes open for strange 
craft. They were actually shadowed by Russiaa 
| ships on more than one occasion, but the war had 
' not started, so they finished their voyage in safety, 
| and the captains were received hy the Mikado. 
| Even more adventurous was the escape of the 
' Caroline, a destroyer from the Thames, which was 
; run to the Baltic under the very nose of the 
authorities. Messrs. Yarrow reported to the 
‘ Government that they were building a destroyer 
which was to be fitted out as a yacht for a gentleman 
‘of Paris, and some time later received orders not 
i to let her sail. Bat she had already gone. 


fortunes began, but her captain managed to reach | 


the Socicty Islands, where the crew, who had had 
enough, deserted in a body. A scratch crew, 
including some Tahitians, was obtained, and the 
voyage continued. 

But bad weather prevented the junk rounding 
the Horn, and one day she turned up unexpectedly 
off the coast of Australia, After a necessary retit, 
sail was set for Java, which was reached after many 
adventures. Again the ocean swallowed her up, 
but she never reached Natal, her objective. In the 
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“Xo use talkin’,” said the farmer mournfully 
to the conductor of a Piccadilly motor: bus 5 
* Lunnon hain't the town it used to be.” 

* Why, what's the matter with it, guv’nor ?” 

[ve been here three days and nobody has tried 
to work the contidence trick on me, or tried to 
snatch my watch, an’ I've got my right chang back 
every time. I fecl as if I'd had my trip for nothin.” 
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WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 
To make a “Triplet” you take any one of 
the three phrases of three words given in 
the first column below and add to it three 
additional words which begin with the same 
letters as the words of the phrase you have 
chosen. These initial letters may be used 
in any order you like, and the words you think 
out should have some bearing on the phrase 
selected. It isthe three words you add that 
are called a“ Triplet.” 
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HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 

Here are examples which will show you ata 
glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note 
that you must not use any of these examples: 


Phrase: Example Triplet: 


F ¥ @ Fairly Hypnotises 
anny's Hobble Skirt y eye neart 
Smith Receives Telegram s Typist Smiles 
Rudely 
Atthe Party @ Ping-pong Thought Anti- 
quated 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRI?LETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest «ec again give you 
three phrases of three words each, and we ask 
you to make Triplets with the three initial letters 
of any one of these phrases. The three phrases are 


as follows: 
Fanny's Hobble Skirt 
Smith Receives Telegram 
At The Party 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must 
have the same initial letters as those of the words 
of the phrase you select. These letters, however, 
need not bo used in the order given, but your Triplet 
should have some bearing on the phrase chosen. 

In the heading above you will find examvles which 
will show you at a glance how to make this week's 
Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satis- 
faction, write it out on the form in the adjoining 
column, and send it on to us at once in accordance 
with the rules for competitors. 

You may send in two different Triplets 

on one entry form for sixpence. These 

Triplets need not be made with the same 
initials. 

Now that you see how Triplets are made, start at 
once to make some of your own, and you may 
be the winner of a good big cheque. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2. When you have filled ur the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed tv the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope “Triplets No. 23” in the top 
left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 24th. 


5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. 


Result of Triplets No. 20 will he 


Doctor: “ You have some sort of poison in your 
system.” \ 

Patient: ‘“ Shouldn’t wonder { what was in the 
stuff you gave me ?” 


ae f ee 
* Six feet in his boots!” exclaimed old Mr. Flat- 
iron, who was reading about a man’s height. 
“Nonsense! Why, they might as well tell me 
that the man has six heads in his hat.” 
—_sto———— 
“ Has your father ever given you any idea what 
he thinks of me?” 
“No. I really don’t believe father thinks of you 


at all. He has so many important things to fill 
his mind.” 


GQaeet 


with the entry form. _The P.O. must be niade payable to 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be 

crossed “&Co.”? in the manner shown 

in this example. The number must be 

written in the space provided on the entry 

form. Where one P.O. of higher value 

is sent to cover more than one entry form, 

the number of this P.O, must be written 

on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.), 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the 
ten Triplets which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one of 
a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 
this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will bo awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the Samper, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 23. 


No. of Postal Order ...ccc.ccccceecccsssesseercescenens 


Phrase Selected ......ssccccsevcccsesscceeesesseeeeneeeees 
Triplet wseccces {QV siniskeAPe Shiu aNbes WTOC 
Phrase Selected .........:s0cs0 ss SARIN clay Reareeaaataa 
Triplel seissscsaneciacinsesnsletavstucinesitiinanas isto dies 


4 agree to abide by the decision published in 

“ Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept it as final, 

and I enter only on this understanding, and I 
agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


Signed wr. PaSsldy gasieiea MARRERO 6 
Address 
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found on Page lil. of Red Cover. 
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Hussanp: “ Did you hear the storm when it 
broke this morning ?” 


Wife : “‘ That wasn’t the storm. It was the new 
servant washing the breakfast dishes.” 
oe ir 


“ THEY may talk about the decline of the six- 
shilling novel,’ cried the struggling man of letters 
bitterly ; “ mine has been declined by at least seven 
brutes of publishers!” 


—>to—— 
“Tat fellow Smithers is a clever chap. He can 
write with either hand.” 


“Ts that so? How on earth does he manage 
to do it?” 


“On a typewriter.” 


“word. 
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About the Curious Terms Used in the Recent 
American Elections. 

AMERICAN politics possess a language of tlicir 
own, the meaning of which it is difficult for any ono 
living outside the United States to grasp. 

Take, for example, the following sentence : “ Tlin 
machine made a slate, but the mugwumps broke it.” 

This only becomes understandable when it is 
explained that the “machine” is the party 
organisation, that a “slate” is the official list 
of the candidates whom the party men are expecte 
to vote for, and that by the term “ mugwump” 
is meant an independent voter, one of the class wo 
over here dub “‘silent voters ;”’ or, in other words. a 
man who thinks for himself, and whose vote. 
consequently, cannot be absolutely relied upon by 
any political party. ' 

Some of the commoner American political terms 
are familiar by sight to most Englishmen, and yc® 
it would puzzle nine out of ten people to say of- 
hand just what meaning attaches to them. For 
instance, there are “Tammany” and “boss,” 
two words that are frequently used together. 
Chief of the Delaware Indians. 

Tammany was a famous chief of the Delaware 
Indians, and an early political club called itzelt 
after him. Then the club members built a meeting 
place, and christened it, pie naturally, Tammany 
Hall. This became the headquarters, first of tho 
Democratic party in New York, and, seconily. 
of a ring of “boodlers” and “grafters,” 1... 
municipal robbers and swindlers, who, under tho 
leadership of a certain Boss Tweed, plundered tho 
city treasury of millions of dollars. 

To-day the word “ Tammany ” is applied to the 
Democratic party leaders and their organisation. 
only the leaders are not called leaders, bu 
“ bosses.” This word is derived from the Dutch 
“ baas,” meaning master. The whole of the United 
States is divided up for political purposes among: 
the “ bosses,” for each “ boss,” it must be under- 
stood, has his own territory. 

The “boss” rules his district absolutely. All 
the voters belonging to his party are expected to 
vote as he tells them. If they do not they arm 
“ bulldozed,” that is to say, terrified into doing so. 

His “ heelers ” and his ‘‘ henchmen” are the chosen 
instruments for this purpose of the political “ boss.” 
They are loafers who frequent the local “ pubs.’ 
ready to do any kind of dirty political work, an‘ 
differ not much from one another, except that the 
“henchman” is supposed to be slightly superior 
in social status to the “ heeler.” 

“ Swallow-tails " and “ Short-Hairs.” 

“ Bosses,” too, it should be mentioned, dif 
greatly from one another in their relative impor'- 
ance. The chief “ boss” of a big State, or importa" 
town, is called a “ swallow-tail,” and the lowes!- 
class ‘‘ boss” of all is known as a “ short-hair.” 

It is the big “ bosses’ who organise the shady 
tricks that in America win or lose elections.“ Pip 
laying” is one of these. This means tosecretly brin- 
in a numbor of voters from one State or city into 
another, and owes its origin to the fact that when 
the great Croton Aqueduct was bei built in New 
York, thousands of American-Irish labourers we!” 
brought into that city from Philadelphia. nominall. 
to lay the pipes, but in reality to vote for the 
Democratic candidate, and so swamp the reside 
voters. 

Imported voters of this kind were accommodat’1 
in “ wigwams,” an Indian term for a lodge or ten'- 
Hence by “ wigwams” is now meant any kind 0! 
makeshift wooden buildings erected at election 
times for party purposes. ~ 
“Gerrymandering” is an American politi al 

tt means, of course, to divide up an elector::! 
district in such a manner as to insure that the rev! 
views of the electors shall not be represented at the 
polls, and it is derived from one Elbridge Gerry. * 
former Governor of the State of Massachusctts, 
who invented the scheme. 

Thus, supposing you have 900 voters in section 
A, all Democrats, and 900 voters in section B, only 
300 of whom are Democrats, thus giving & balance 
against the Democrats, “gerrymandering” is !9 
reform sections A and B so that, there shall be 500 
voters in section A, all Democrats, and 1,300 voters in 
section B, of whom the majority, 700, are Democrats. 


-ecause he’s neerly all gas? There must be better and more sympathetic solutions, (Turn to page 196.) 
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THE TALE Don’t Wear 
oF A SIGN A Truss! 


After Thirty Years’ Experience 1 Have 
A slight alteration and 


Produced an Appliance for Men, 
Women or Children that 
its wonderful effect. 


Cures Rupture. 


I Send it on Trial. 


If you have tried most everything else, come 
tome. Where others fail ri here Ihave my 
eatest success. Send attached coupon to 
gay and I will send you free my illustrated 
rf _on Rupture and its cure, showing my 
ppliance and giving you prices and names ct 
many people who have tried it and are 


The above is C B. Brooks, who has been 

Cc Ruptore for 

it Buptured write Him ie-aas. 
extremely grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail. Remember, I use no salves, no 
harness, no lies. 

I make it to your measure and send it to you 
on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded, and I have put my price s0 low that 
anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 

1 send on trial to prove what I say is true. 
You are the judge, and once having seen my 
illustrated book and read it, you will be as 
enthusiastic as my thousands of fpat.ents 
whose letters are on file in my office. “ii out 
free coupon below and post to-day. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 
C. E. Brooks, 43 Bank Bldge., Kingsway. 
London, W.C. 
Please send me by post in plain wrapper 
your Illustrated Book and fuil information 
about your Appliance for the cure of 
rupture. 
NAME... eee ; ee iene ccs 


ADDRESS..... ...- 


ZA Pf Our guarantee yeoney back. Avoid dub 
CN . minutes, or your money back. vo! ubious 
(Seo . es ya “headache powders ”—Kaputine is the sae, 
{ gure, quick cure. 
= ee _— nothing at all likely to prove injurious,”” 
i — os 
at Chemists, or from ’ 
for *Kaputine,’ Lille st.) for - 
1 1d. Queen's Rd., Nanc eter 18 1, 
and weary of wearing Electric Belts y to me, an 
, how every man, 
ed 
* ver. 
MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun 
ik rent sealed, pout free. for Two 


adache gone in ten 
“pr. Andrew Wilson says: ‘ Have examined 
the Kaputines and found them to contain 

= — H, | Sample freetoreal sufferers for chemist'sname- 
TIRED MEN. 

When you are ti of taking my-ter prescriptions 
‘horoughly Cur 
VARICOCEI. 
LITY fron any cause re, WITHO 

~A. J. LEIGH, 92 and 

Over twenty 


The Result. 


WELCON 


fu dainty cubes (one cube makes 
a large breakfast cup), packed in 
gold and blue enamelled boxes, 
td., 1s., 38. 6d., all grocers. 


THIS BOOK WILL BELP YOU 
TQ AMUSE YOUR FRIENDS. 


It consists of a collection @fancisere 
tricks requiring very little skiil, ane 
no, or very simple, apparatus. The 
time occupied in the presentation «j 
cach is very short. Tilustrated with 
upwards of 100 photographs showivg 
the tricks (a actual operatieds 


After Dinner Sleights 
and Pocket Tricks. 


Br C. LanG NEil. 


Samples post free. For 2d. and 
grocer’s name we'll send: Sample 
Box Ivelcon, Sample St. Ivel 
Cheese, 6 Pieces of New Music in 
nuniature form. 


Price 1s, at cll Booksellers, or 1s. 2d. 
post free from A. F. SOWTER, 38 MAIDEN 


APLIN & BARRETT, e:c., Ltd., ON, W 
; LANE, LONDON, W.t. 


YEOVIL. 


to always keep handy a bor 
wonderful medicinal fumes which arise as 
mouth are pene antiseptic and germ-destroying. Therefore, 
Pgps provi 

they fortify the throat, bungs, and bronchial tubes with a medicine which 


since they can onl 


€_) |T is not necessary to be laid 
\ one’s back in bed to have inf 
Days pass before the victim is cog 
of more than the early sympt 
sneezing, headache, and neuralgic 
behind the eyes—but at the same tir 
influenza germs are brecding in his s, 
and probably being communicated | 
victim's friends as he goes about + 
the day. . 
The most effective method of nipping 


bud this insidious and very dangerous trou 
of the PRPS breathe-able tablets. ‘Ihe 
Peps dissolve in the 


le the strongest possible defence against influenza, for 


oes direct to these vulnerable parts, expelling the disease an 
estroying its cause. Liquid medicines are worse than useless, 
be swallowed into the stomach and cannot 
possibly reach the lungs, to say nothing of the 
weakening effect of the deadly narcotics these 


FREES mixtures usually contain. 


TE ST A regular course of Pep 
as monia and pleurisy, and soon stop 


cough.” Peps are sold at 1/1} or 2/ 


s effectually prevents pneu- 
s that ‘influenza 

Send this 9 by all Chemists. 
coupon with 
ld. stamp to 
the Peps Co., 
Carlton Hill, 
Leeds, _who 
will send you 
a free sample. 
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‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Everybody should realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not effective in preventing 
germs attacking the hair—those germs whieh destroy the roots and pre- 
vent growth. Keep your hair clean and the roots healthy by using every 
day a little * VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing cr 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and Ecep 


the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 


Tf not obtainable locally, a trial hottle will be sent, post free, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2,*, or 3,°, or stamps. 


Descriptive Booklet of all the ‘‘ Vaseline ** Preparations post free. 
The Word ‘ VASELINE”’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Cco., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


ASTOUNDING SLUMP IN 


PICTURE MOULDINGS, PICTURES, ete. 


Extraordinary saving in priee. 


50,000 Choice Guinea Engravings at 83a. each; 720 cases of Glass at 16s. 114. yer case: 
Coloured and Gold Mouldings from 4d. per 9 ft. length; Solid Oak Mouldings from 3s. tal, 
per 100 ft.; Real Oil Paintings 2s. 6d, doz.; Gold Slip from 2s. 11d. per 108 ft. ; Oak Frames, 
floral and gold, from 74d. each, complete with picture. Choice Carved Wood Overmant«!, 
Centre Mirior and Handsome Panel Pictures each side, 68. each. We stock 36 million 
lengths of Moulding in every choice design manufactured, at less than half the prices usually 
charged. Bevelled Silver Plate Mirrors for Overmantels, 2s. Gd.; ordinary Plate Mirrors 
from 10d, «8.5 Best White Cardboard for mounting pictures, 104d. doz., or Tinted Is, doz. : 
Picture Rings from 4d. gross ; Cabinet Mounts, 10 in. by & in., cut ont, Til. doz.: very Lest 
quality Tools, Cramps, Vices, Planes, Saws —in fact, every requisite for picture framing. 

Write now for our 22-page illustrated Art Supplemcut, Post Free; or our Graud Guide 
and Uatalogue, 500 illustrations, Picture and Mouldings, free per parceis post, 3d. 


WATKINS (World Provider), Chepstow Road, NENPJRT, MON. 
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| @A_NEW SERIES FOR LADIES: 


No. l—How Every Girl May Obtain a Pretty 
Complexion. 


By Mademoiselle JEANNETTE, of Paris. 


Un this series of Beauty articles no expensive 
treatments will be recommended, and everything 
suggested will be within the reach of the business girl 
who, while anxious to a: 
time or money to devote to Beauty Culture.) 

A PreTTy coniplexion is within the reach of every 
girl who is prepared to sacrifice a few minutes 
night and morning to its care and improvement. 
This will sound rather a startling announcement 
to some, but it is absolutely true; and I have seen 

roofs of what can be done by the exercise of a 
ittle care scores of times. 

Jf course one must not expect a miracle; the 


process may take weeks or months. Everything 


depends upon the state of the skin at the time the 
treatment is started and the nature of the individual 
complexion, but if persevered with no woman need 
despair, no matter how indifferent her complexion 
may be. 

Hard Water is Fatal. 

A good complexion depends upon three main 

ints: health, fresh air, and exercise. Upon the 

rst we will not touch. Everyone knows the 
value of perfect health as a beautifier and of what 
havoc anemia and other chronic weaknesses ma 
work with the complexion, but these are outside 
the realms of the beauty specialist. 

The doctrine of fresh air and exercise, however, 
cannot be too carefully insisted on, for one of the 
most frequent causes of a muddy and sallow com- 
plexion is a lack of fresh air, espccially during the 


night. 
The would-be beauty must always sleep with 
her window wide open, summer and winter alike, 


and she must remember that hard water is fatal to | 
should | 


the complexion. 

To soften the washing water a small b 
be made and filled with oatmeal, to which 
added a little orris-root. 
mouth and dip into che yeiing water, squeeze 
it out again, and leave to dry. In this way a bag 
will last some time and the cost will not be more 
than a couple of halfpence. 

When Using Soap. 

For her night toilet she should provide herself 
with # basin of soft, warm water, and sponge her 
face and neck. She should then di 
her fingers into cold cream or skin f 
gently massage the entire face, using an upward 
and outward movement, going over the whole face, 
- keep up the friction until the skin is in a rosy 

ow. 

: Then wipe off all superfluous grease and spray 
the face with rose-water. For this an ordinary 
vulcanite throat spray may be employed. Then 
dab the face over with a soft pad of cotton wool 
or a chamois leather, and dust with prepared 
oatmeal. 

For those who prefer it a little soap may be 
used with the warm water, but many skins are 
much better without the application of soap, and 
the cream will do all that may be roquired in the 
way of cleansing the face. A most reliable skin 
food may be made at home from the following 
ingredients at a cost of less than one shilling : 

Take oil of almonds, two ounces ; orange flower 
water, two ounces; white wax, two adios 
spermaceti, two drachms ; oil of sweet orange, one 

‘achm. 

Shred the spermaceti and wax into a small 
earthenware jar, and stand this in a saucepan of 
boiling water until melted. Heat the oil of almonds 
by placing the bottle in warm water, and add to 


as been 


pear at her best, has but little | 


Tie up the bag at the | 


the tips of | 
and ' 
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Lastly, heat and add the oil of sweet vais 
and whisk until cold. Then place in pomade 
pots and tie down with preserve paper OF 
covers. 

In the morning warm water should be 
dabbed on the face and wiped off with a 
soft towel. And then will come the special 
treatment for each individual complexion. 

Should the complexion be inclined to 
what is generally known as a “ muddy "| 
appearance, the use of the preparation men- 
tioned below will be found most beneficial. 
It can be made at home quite easily. 

Take about four ounces of rose-water, 
place in a wide-mouthed bottle, and add, 
drop by drop, eighty drops of simple tincture 
of benzoin. Shake thoroughly and apply to 
the skin with a small sponge. This mixture 
has a most rapid effect iu removing a muddy 
‘ condition of the skin, and the results will become 
apparent after a week or two, if used regularly 
every morning. 

Tie girl with a moist, shiny skin must treat her 
face to a course.of toilet vinegar or any other good 
skin tonic. An excellent one may be made from: 

Glycerine, four ounces ; lavender water, one 

ounce; strained lemon-juice, one ounce; mix and 
| apply with a soft rag, allowing the mixture to dry 

on the skin. 


(Next week: “How To OBTAIN A BEAUTIFUL 
Heap oF Harr.”j 


Mademoiselle Jeannette will be pleased to 
ry subject connected 


hand corner. 


LIQUIDATED. 


“T canna get over it,” a Scotch farmer said 
to his wife one Sabbath after service. “I put a 
twa-shillin’ piece in ta plate at kirk this morn 
instead of ma usual penny!” 

The bens had noticed the mistake, and also 
the blank look on the face of his old friend, who 
had not the courage to take back the coin as the 
old-fashioned collection plate was carefully passed 
| over to the next pew, and one penny after another 
| was dro) in. 
| The ok farmer remained in troubled silence till 
the congregation dispersed, and then wended his 
way sorrowfully home to his wife. 

hereafter the verger, who knew his man, allowed 
the farmer to P the plate for twenty-three 
consecutive Sundays. 

On the twenty-fourth Sunday the canny farmer 
| again, however, ignored the collection plate, but 
| the kirk officer remained stock still, and, in a 
hoarse whisper that could be heard all over the 
sacred building, said : 

“Yer time’s up, noo, Sandy!” 


| : oe fe 
ONLY POSTPONED. 


'_ “ Ropert ALFRED,” said Mrs. Hammybin to her 
| husband, “as soon as you have finished your 
| supper I want you to take up the carpet in the 
| sitting-room, so that I can have it cleaned.” 
| “Maria Jane,” replied Robert Alfred, ‘let me 
{ tell you of a sad-occurrence which happened a 
| few days ago.” 
| Well?” 
| ‘A man whose name I have forgotten, but which 
‘ can be ascertained if necessary, for the newspaper 
| in which I saw the account printed it in full, under- 
, took to take up a carpet. In some way the tack- 
, extractor slipped, and a rusty tack pierced his 
‘thumb. He t ought nothing of it at the time, but 
‘in the night his thumb began to swell. The pain 
| became excruciating. A physician was sent for 
| who did his best to alleviate the poor man’s suffcr- 
ing, but without avail. Blood-poisoning set in, and 
the poor fellow died in great agony.” 

“Well?” again remarked Mrs. Hammybin, 
' as her husband ceased speaking. 

“ Well, dear, you surely do not still insist upon 
| your husband taking up the sitting-room carpet and 
| exposing himself to such a dreadful fate? Are you 
| prepared to be a widow ?” 
| ‘Yes, Robert Alfred, I still insist upon having 


the melted wax. Heat the orange flower water ; that carpet taken up; but I will let you postpone 
in the same way, and add a teaspoonful at a time, | the operation until to-morrow night, so that during 
stirring well into the mixture, remove the jar; the day you may get your life insured for 
from the saucepan, and beat with an -egg whisk. | £1,000.” 


WEEK ENDING 
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£2 {Plant Tree 


Why Forestry is Such a Promising Profession for 
Young Men. 


Nor only in Great Britain, but all over the world, 
the question of the timber supply is yearly bo. 
coming a matter of greater concern. Experts de. 
clare that unless very careful attention is devoted 
to the scientific cultivation of forests, we may very 
shortly be face to face with a world shortage of 
timber. A famous statesman once caid that it was 
everyone’s duty to plant a tree somewhere for the 
benefit of succeeding generations. 

Eve’ r ter attention is being devoted 
to te oda tel forests of the British Isles, 
but it is a striking fact that great difi- 


‘culty is found in obtaining the services of 


competent men who have studied the subject of 
forestry—that promising but much-neglected pro- 
fession. 

In view of-this growing demand for foresters, 
as these ex, are cal parents with sons to 
settle in life might do well to consider the growing 
possibilities of this calling. 

Its importance has been fully recognised of lato 
years, as is shown by the fact that a special course 
of instruction can now be taken up by students at 
the leading universities, while similar courses 
are to be had at the agricultural colleges of Glaszow, 
Aberdeen, Armstrong, and Cirencester. 


Not for Rich Men Only. 


Nor is this profession closed to those who 
means forbid the possibility of a training at - of 
the establishments just mentioned. In 14 
a School of Forestry was established by the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Woods and Forests in 
the Forest of Dean, where unique opportunities 
for practical instruction are offered to the young 
man of slender means. 

The course at this Forest of Dean school exten‘s 
over two years, and every year eight young men. 
not less than twenty years old, are admittci. 
They work in the Forest, and also receive indoor 
lectures, and are paid the sum of 15s, a week for 
their work. Since its establishment in 1904 this 
school has turned out twenty-seven students who 
have successfully completed their course and gainc:| 
certificates. 

For those, whose tastes incline them to Nature 
and a life in the open air, forestry provides a fasvi- 
nating study, and there is no reason why any hoy. 
with these tastes, who has received a good educa- 
tion, should not blossom out into a successful 
practical forester or wood bailiff. 

For such a youth, his further training will be a 
pleasure. The lives of plants and animals, tho 
diseases of trees, their measurement when felle'! 
or standing, their rate of growth, and the injuries 
caused by insects, will all be a labour of love to him. 
and aciolt things will be quickly learnt by any 
one who is interested in his subject. 


Our Woods are Wasted. 


The tremendous possibilities of forestry a3 4% 
profession are perhaps best illustrated by the 
report of the Royal Commission a short time <0. 
which was to the effect that there are nine million 
acres of land suitable for the planting of trees 
and that two million pounds a year could he 
profitably spent in this connection. 

It must be remembered that the woods an! 
forests of this country have been recklessly mi<- 
managed and wasted in the past, and that their 
scientific development in the future is now 4 
crying necessity. 

The first step was taken three years ago when 
the State bought an area of 12,530 acres at. Inver- 
liver, Argyllshire, for something like £30.00. 
This land is being devoted to the creation of a State 
forest, and is administered by the Office of Woods 
and Forests. 

Altogether the indications of the present day 
all point to an ever-increasing activity in trec- 
planting, and capable, well-trained men are badly 
wanted. 

These men, as has been 
all come from the moneyed classes, but they must 
be got somehow, for already the demand excecds 
the supply, forestry being one of the few professions 
left that are not overcrowded. 


pointed out, need not 


Our !adv readers are invited to answer the question, but mere men are warned off. (Turn to page 198.) 
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Right in your own family circle you may reproduce all the finest talent of the day— 
Harry Lauder’s Greatest ‘Successes, Wilkie Bard's Irresistible Humour, Malcolm 
Scott’s Delightful Patter, George Robey’s Screaming Absurdities, and all the Great 
Singers, Performers, Orchestras, and Bands may be heard at your own fireside. 
Endiess enjoyment and ‘amusement all of the very highest quality. 

i This Powerful Gramophone complete with all Accessories and 10 
WE DELIVER Superb DISC RECORD SELECTIONS to all approved orders for 5/- 
with order and your promise to pay the balance by nine monthly payments of 5/- if you are 
entirely satished with machine when delivered. 
THIS MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONE, which is our own exclusive speciality, is absolutely 
up-to-date, and contains eve! modern improvement. Solid Oak Cabinet polished to a fine piano 
finish, powerfal silent Stee) Motor, finely proportioned Tone Arm, Solid 10in. Turntable, large 16in. 
Sound Horn handsomely decorated, and powerful and highly sensitive Reproducer which will do 
justice to the most exquisite solos an reproduce the full band and orchestra selections with 
complete accuracy and perfect effect. 
CATALOGUB FREE. Send a post card for our new Catalogue containing styleseand Prices of 
both Needle and Sapphire Machines on Easy Monthly Instalments. 

Every Talking Machine Owner should send for our Extraordinar 

GRAND RECORD OFFER offer of Needle Disc Records arranged in complete Programmes 
of 20 magnificent Selections for 2/6 with order and Easy Monthly Terms. 


DISCOUNT. 
SHEFFIELD. 


Every woman delights in 
bright fittings. 
Usually much work is required to secure them. 
Not if she uses “ GLOBE.” 
For Globe gives an easy shine—no hard rubbing. 
It is the shine which lasts and reduces the work of 
polishing by half. 


) Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid. 
¢ ay Paste, 1d. 24. 4a. and larger tins, Liquid, 2d. 6d. and 1/-v 


Grocers and Stores everywhere. 
RAIMES 6 Co. Limited. Bow, London, E. 


nique sprinkler-top cans. 


=]. GRAVES (=, 


This is 
the Createst 
Gramophone 
Value Ever 
Offered. 


This ie a straightforward honcet offer, 
there are no tricks, no complications. The full 
inclusive price is £2 10 0, which is divided to suit 
your convenience into Easy Monthly Payments, and 
if you are not completely charmed and delighted when 
you have beard the instrument in your own home, we 
will refund every farthing you have paid 


without a word of discussion. 


PICTURE - MA 
WITH SHELLS. 


Everyone, young and old, can take part 
in this delightful pastime. Amusing 
and instructive for the children. 


THE IDEAL GAME FOR THE HOME 


Sold iu large boxes containing t-velve 
varictiesof beautiful shells, price 2s. per box 
post free, A sheet of designs given awiy 
with every box. Address your order to 


THE PUBLISHER, PICTURES IN SHELLS, 
28 Maiden Lane, London. W.C, 


The Most Delicious 
Sweetmeats . 
on the Market. 


Milk Chocolate 


AND 


Milk Hazelnut. 
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les Fage 

DAINTY DISHES. flome No FAQS “soe. HOME HINTS, 
Blacklead Marks 

Boiled Brisket of Beef- ARAAARE . 

Two pounds of brisket of beef, a handful pon ‘ carpet. Wash with a good 
ofsalt, a carrot, two onions, a few allspice and whole carpet soap, and do not wet more than is necessary 
black peppercorns, and half a pint of thick brown atatime. (Reply to Peaay.) 
gravy. Wipe the meat carefully and place it in Water 
a saucepan with ei = hs Spree a a —on For house plants must never be boiled. 
water to cover all, and bring to the boil. — Stop a Leak 
ery gently Sof . him EE lened Z Es a ate peer by filing the crack with a mixture 

; up, a Ww SOap. 
the thick gravy over. What is left over should be Wien — y - " : 1a 
laced in a cake tin and pressed. ing Coarse Clothes 
P Use soft soap, as it will go farther thin the 
ordinary yellow, and is more efficacious. 


Do Not Leave Wooden Tubs 
Dry or they will quickly crack and come apart, 
Keep a little water always standing in them. 


To Rid Carpet ef Moth, 

Soak the affected part in benzoline. icing 
careful that there is no light nor fire anywhere 
near. 

When Ironing 

Never use a dirty sheet or your clothics will 9 
a bad colour. An ironing sheet needs constant 
washing. 


WHEN SILK GETS GRUBBY. 

Greasz marks on white silk can often be 
successfully removed by means of dry magnesia 
rubbed over the spot, while in the case of 
coloured silk sunshades, fuller’s earth is & good 
medium, and pure soap and water can be 
safely employed in the case of white silk 
parasols. 

Stains of paint can easily be removed by means 
of spirits of wine applied with a piece of flannel. 
Spirits of fapemine represent, however, a stronger 
remedy, which is necessary if the marks have not 
been recently made. 

Stale breadcrumbs sifted with a little powdered 
blue is one of the best mediums for cleaning white 


Stewed Beis. 

One pound of eels, one ounce of flour, half a pint 
of milk, half an ounce of butter, and a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley. Cut the heads off the eels and 
skin them from head downwards. After cleaning, 
divide into two-inch lengths, and turn into a stew- 
pan with half a pint of cold water. Bring all to 
the boil, skim, and simmer for ten minutes. 
the flour into a smooth paste with the milk and 
some water, and boil for five minutes. Just before 
serving stir in a small lump of butter, a teaspoonful 
of finely chopped parsley, and pour it over the fish 


: 


AMRASARD IG ARAARILAS 


ALL OR NOTHING. 


Showing How Different are Love and 


before sending to table. Friendship. 
Lamp Burners 

Stewed Applies and Cornfiour. : You ask me for my friendship, when Should be polished regularly and be kept 

Six teaspoonfuls of cornflour, one pint and a You know I love you still ; bright like the rest of the brass in the house. 
quarter of milk, apples, sugar, and cloves. Put one Is love to you so little, then. Their appearance will be markedly better. 
pint of milk on to heat; meanwhile, work the corn- That it h : will 9 Camphor Ball 
flour into a smooth paste with the extra milk, add s eee on caange'® ‘ Is made by dissolving together two ounces 
8 pinch of salt, and sugar to taste to the milk as mainly dees axe you Fo Be, each of white wax and lard and half an ounco of 
it comes to the boil. Pour this, when quite boiling, I cannot be your friend ; wdered camphor. Run it into egg cups and 
on to the cornflour, stirring rapidly. Then place For all or nothing you must be g ‘pee till cold. iat 


in a saucepan, and stir while the cornflour cooks 
for a few minutes. Have the stewed apples, 
flavoured with cloves, arranged in a deep pie- 
dish, pour the cornflour slowly over, put a 
few bits of butter on the top, and brown in 
the oven. 


To me unto the end ! 


Then take my hand and say adieu, 
Since more we may not be ; 
For I am but your friend, while you 


Ink Spots on Leather 

May be removed by several applications of a 
weak solution of oxalic acid. Apply with a camels’ 
hair brush, and after a few minutes wipe of. 
(Reply to TRAVELLER. ) 


Are all the world to me! Silk Blouses 
Boiled Mutten and Pearl Barley. Must be washed in a warm lather, rinsed. and 
Take the knuckle end of a shoulder of So be it then—I will not plead— then rolled in a dry towel. After four or five hours, 


iron with a nice hot iron, and the blouse will look 
as good as new. (Reply to RuopA.) 
A Useful Hat-box. 

In these days of large hats a hat-box is 4 
necessity. ny 9 igh wooden packing case from 
your grec ine it with pale pink glazed linen 
pasted neatly in. The outside may be covered in the 
same way with flowered paper or cretonne to suit 
the bedroom. 

Old Tabiecloths, ‘ 

When no longer fit for the table, make excellent 
dress bags. Join up the sides and make a hem 
top and bottom to take a tape draw-string. If you 
want to put a delicate skirt away, slip one of thes 
bags over it, and hang in a wardrobe, No dust 
will then come to it. 

°NATURE’S SUGAR IS THE BEST, 
and is found in currants in greater quantity than 
in any other fruit. By using currants you 
require less of the ordinary sugar and_ eat 
Nature's product instead. A wise course indeed. 
and one which should commend itself to evely 
housewife who studies health and economy. 
Whenever you want a delicious sweet us: 
currants; the presence of the little Grecian grape 
ensures a charming flavour and a liberal amount 
of pure nutriment. Don’t think it is difficult tv 
aoe with currants. Nothing could be simpler 
A most useful little Currant cookery book 's 


mutton, two ounces of pearl barley, two or 
three tomatoes, pepper and salt. Wash the 
pearl barley in two waters, place it in suffi- 
cient water to cover well, add the tomatoes, 
and bring all to the boil and cook for five 
minutes. Let this cool a little, add the mutton, 
and bring to the boil again, then simmer all slowly 
for two hours. Stir constantly, and add more 
water if necessary. The other half of the shoulder 
should be roasted. 


Rabbit Pudding. 

One pound of flour, three ounces of suet, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder, a rabbit, one onion, 
slices of salt pork, pepper and salt. First rub the 
shredded suet into the flour and add a teaspoonful 
of baking powder, then mix all into a paste with 
cold water. Line a basin with this, fill it with the 
rabbit cut into neat joints, seasoning all with 
chopped onion, parsley, pepper and salt. Mix 
in the bacon cut into strips. Dust all thickly with 
flour, and add enough gravy or water. Cover the 
basin with paste, tie a cloth over it, and boil it 
slowly for two hours, To serve, turn out on to a 
deep dish. 


AR ARRBIAG. 


Still strangers let us be, 
Since friendship must be all, indeed, 
Your heart can give to me ! 
Good-bye—what else is there to say ? 
*Good-bye—the dream is o’er— 
Let me, who love you, go and pray 
To see your face no more ! 


Then take my hand and say adieu, 
Since more we may not be ; 

For I am but your friend, while you 
Are all the world to me ! 
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silk. The crumbs must, however, be stale, and 
the powdered blue properly mixed with them. 
If they are then rubbed with the palms of the hands 
lightly over the material, all surface dirt should 
be removed. This may be tried with excellent 
effect on the hems of ball skirts of white silk or 
satin. 

Paint spots can usually be removed easily with 
turpentine. Should there be none at hand, how- 
ever, the old-fashioned remedy of ironing over 
brown paper should be tried. To do this, an iron 
is made hot, a sheet of thick brown paper is laid on 
the top of the stained material, and the iron pressed 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 51. 
CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
Sent by Mra. Taylor, Shaw Heath. 


e ° . . di 
} a pel ana Suet over it. This has the effect of softening the stain, ne ee oe tony ee ae ee 
A Rittle Suit. PPe : ae is afterwards scraped away with a blunt | which will please you, and make you want to 


proceed with currant cookery. 
Courtin Cake, 

r 1 lb. aot ath.) binttersd. tbs gece, } Ibs angi 
teaspoonful baking powder, 5 eggs, pinch salt. 
Mrrnop.—Rub fe batter in tha flour, then 

add the other ingredients, lastly the eggs. well 

beaten up. Mix all together and divide into five 
flat cakes, pour on floured tin, and bake in # 

moderate oven till light brown. If not eaten a 

soon as baked, put in oven to get hot, slice and 

butter them. 
Spotted Batter Pudding 
6 oz. of flour, 4 oz. of best currants, 2 eggs. 4 
pint of milk, and make into a light batter. Adda 
teaspoonful of baking powder and a pinch of ealt. 

Pour into a well-buttered baking tin, 6 rinkls 

over 4 oz. of currants, and bake in a moderate oven 

for about an hour. When baked, turn out the 

pudding and cut up. Serve with castor sugar 0" 

if liked, with golden syrup. 


A grated Nutmeg (optional). 

1 teas ful Pudding Spice (optional). 

1 Ib. Raisins. 

1 lb. Currants. 

4 1b. Candied Peel cut small. 

1 Ib. raw Potatoes grated on fine grater. ~ 
1 lb. raw Carrots if - 


Method :—No eggs or milk required. Mix the 
dry ingredients first and then Be in the potatoes 
and carrots and mix thoroughly with a wooden 
spoon for 20 minutes. Boil for 8 or 10 hours and 
serve with Sweet Sauce. This makes an excellent 
pudding and is very economical. 


PAPER PATTERN 
of this 
Child’s Useful 


FROCK 


is Given Away with 


HOME NOTES 


(Dated November 2ith and published 
To-day). 


— 


Cakeoma is sold in 34d. packets by Grocers and 
Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request 
to Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


Price One Penny. 


We will award ten excellent pairs of scissora for the best svlutions received. Mark postcards “ Airship.” (See pase 200.* 


| 
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||Kidney Troubles 


- | bape IS ESSENTIAL to the accomplishment of every purpose, while 
sickness thwarts the best intentions and loftiest aims. Health and 
disease are physical conditions upon which pleasure and pain, success 


cing 


vere and failure, depend. Life is unsatisfactory without the enjoyment of healthy, % 
active organs, for these give rise to the delightful sensations of existence. It is 

he most important to Keep the Kidneys physically fit, as these governa vital part of 

_ the excretory system. To Keep the Kidneys active and healthy is essential to 


| our very existence. You can learn how to do it free of charge! 
kept 


Pertinent Points: | Positive Proofs: 


Need 


oe POINT 1. The existence of kidney disease in the early A CLERGYM AN writes: 
stages is very difficult to determine ; it is so insidious, “Chalk Vicarage, Gravesend, 
you are more concerned in its prevention than in its «Ath July, 1910. 
tae discovery. | “Dear Sirs,—I have taken Kutnow’s Powder now for 
a POINT 2. Gravel deposits indicate the urgent necessity | one week from the sample which you kindly sent me, and 
of flushing the kidneys, and this hygienic treatment | am glad to say that it has been effective for the object for 
and is best performed by the aid of Kutnow’s Powder, | which I was induced to try it. : 
‘took POINT 3. Kutnow’s Powder dissolves uric acid and “Tar Vicar.” n 
j quickly eliminates it from the system ; it also flushes NURSE WOOD orien 
- and antiseptically cleanses the bladder and stimulates sag Fitavoy Ktveet, kuldon-mt dev-L = 
in ean | Zocteber 12,1910. 
Jinen POINT 4. Habitual neglect of the condition of the ep Sirs, —Thank how i —_ 
ai kidneys often leads to the more scrious forms of ty otk an Pag aa : 4 pee pone a. a 
kidney trouble, such as si: plane penned pl ; Semauk to ths takes ail telly caenien out all iat 
ellent POINT 5. Kutnow’s Powder is particularly suitable in . Gerad jn the public aflvertisnmente” 
hem cases of Bright’s disease and diabetes as a palliative, 
ide being entirely free from sugar. A. M. MITCHELL writes: 
dust POINT 6. Kutnow’s Powder not only keeps the kidneys “ Natal Government Railways Stores, 
in perfect working order, but also acts beneficially on | “ Superintendent’s Office, Durban, 
=f the stomach, liver, and bowels. “Natal, South Africa. 
3 youl POINT 7. Kutnow’s Powder removes headache almost | “ October 2. 
eo. instanter, neutralises acidity of the stomach, and clears “TI consider Kutnow’s Powder an extremely useful 
every away all sour, fermented debris. | remedy for liver and_ kidney troubles. ; The term 
tes POINT 8. The last point and the best point is that you | ‘exhilarating,’ as used in your literature, is certainly 
grape can test this beneficial remedy free of charge, by justifiable. I have found that your Powder ra pears 
nit to simply filling in the form below aud sending the same | for cleansing the system, and ‘seems to me to be all that 
mpler. to our London Offices. | you claim for it. 


nt to 


a FLUSH YOUR KIDNEYS, GRATIS. 


| 
sugar’ | 
mt Guard Against Fraud Free Trial Coupon 
: vail Please send me a free sample of Kutnow’s Powder. 
re The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all (Write DistinctLy.) 
tena conscientious Chemists at 2/9 per bottle, or direct fvOM | NAME... scee cee ereeee ones 
— Kutnow’s London Offices for 3/= post paid in the United TREES rieee cow anionnnorwes enerowmnndith MARS UREN ONS MEARNS ESRHENTY PY 
| Kingdom. See that the facsimile signature, “Ss, Kutnow escesaniaiienaeoniaitea 
ere | & Co. Ld.,” and also the registered oa Pearson's Weekly, 24/11/10. 
rl | “Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap, *” on Send this form to 
sane | the carton and bottle. You then Ss. KUTNOW a Co. Ltd., 
ut the \ 


Get Genuine Kutnow's 


Powder 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


( 
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I’m exceedingly pleased that my little footline 


competitions are being taken 
cay ee up so well. Postcards have 
Christmas. poured in by the thousand, and t 


pen-knives, pencil-cases, and so 
on have poured out by the score to the prize- 
winners. 

You'll find more footline competitions in this 
week’s issue, and by next week there'll be half 
guineas, safety razors, match-boxes, pairs of 
scissors, pencil-cases and penknives, ail on offer 
for readers who care to win them. 

‘And what shall you do if you win more than one 
of each kind, do you ask? Why give them away 
as Christmas gifts to your friends. They make 
splendid little presents, and in that way will save 
you money. 

And, talking of Christmas, I may tell you that 
we're going to have a record Christmas number 
this year. We're all very busy on the number now, 
and later on I'll be able to tell you what we have 
in store for you. 


Ow another page of this issue, you'll find six more 
half guineas offered in the 
If in Doubt, Knowledge Tests of which I 
Write to told you last week. If these 
“P.W.” Knowledge Tests are popular, 
as I think they should be, 
we'll have a fresh set of six words or phrases every 
week. 
And don’t forget to write to me if you want 
information upon any subject. We'll be only too 
pleased to help you if we can. 


MAaDEMOISELLE JEANNETTE commences her talks 
with the ladies this week, and 
she assures me that if lady 
readers of P. W. only carefully 
study her articles ana carry out 
her hints it will be possible to pick out the girls 
who read P. W. anywhero = by looking at their 
retty faces. Of course, I can’t guarantee that, 
but it is a fact that Mademoiselle has a great 
following in the world of beauty, and when she 
says a thing it is the opinion of an expert. 
By the way, she will he delighted to help you 
with advice by post, so don’t be shy about writing 


to her. She is very sympathetic. 


‘I am a Reformer,” says DRAcONIC, “and I wish 
' to state my views through the 

Gaol for columns of your paper. I con- 

the Juggins. sider that the laws against 

swindlers are inadequate and 
foolish, and ought to be altered. The police are 
wrong in the fundamental principle of the matter ; 
they ought to arrest the man who has been cheated 
instead of the swindler. I would make it a penal 
offence to be cheated, and by thesc means starve 
the swindler into honesty. There is another view 
to the question as well. The brain of a swindler 
1s far more valuable than that of half a dozen average 
honest men, so why should it be wasted in gaol ? 
We could better spare a few widows and ladies’ 
maids, who are the real instigators of crime through 
their foolishness.” —— 

A brilliant idea, Draconic! One can picture 
the scene in court when your regulations are 
adopted. 

Judge (addressing tho prisoner, a depressed- 
looking housemaid of cighteen): ‘‘ Madam, you 
have becn guilty of the heinous crime of allowing 
yourself to be done out of three years’ savings. 
You deliberately entrusted this sum to that dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman with the s uint eye 
in order that he might buy the wedding-ring. 
I sentence you to three years’ hard labour. and I 
shall give directions that our friend with the erratic 
es shall be awarded the sum of one guinea out 
of the poor box. (Applause.) It is perfectly 
scandalous that such an able young man should 
he interrupted in his legitimate profession as a 
throa-card expert, in order to come here and give 
evidence.” (Renewed applause.) 


Our New 
Series, 


Note.—A penekKnife for each reader whose letter ie dealt wit 


‘ 


Our Latest 
in 


C. A. Barlow, 71 Tower 
Blick, Marsh Leaze, Stone 
282 Hackney Road, N.E. ; 
race, Shettleston ; C. F. Hoare, 49 Tredegar Road, 
East Southsea ; C. J. Hodges, 2 Westfield Terrace, 
Kingsholm, Glos. ; G. Hollinwood, 
Road, Glasgow; W. Moncaster, 3 Bond Street, 
Wakefield ; G. M. Pritt, Ribbleton, Preston ; G. E. 
Young, 51 The Drive, Hove. 


stated,” he says, 


Limericks. Sunderland, 


She afforded great fun, 


And the people around shrieked “ She's tied)” 


The words underlinéd show 


to complete the Limerick. 
Consolation gifts of 10s. each \ 
0 the following, whose efforts came next in merit : 
Street, Gdinsboro’ ; P. H. 
house, Glos. ; S. Charles, 
J. Gemmell, 7 York Ter- 


P. H. H. has been reading about the experiments 


in dropping 


Biffs from which have recently been carried 
out on the Continent, and he is 


the Blue. 
worried in 


statio We all know that if gn object is 
drop rom the top of a ship’s mast A a calm day aeupene the question how many rats 
it will strike the deck at the bottom of the mast tions. would 100 cats kill in 100 


no matter at what rate the ship is moving. This 
means that the object travels not onl downwards 
but in the same direction as the cent at the same 
speed. Does this also apply to objects dropped 
from airships? If so, the airman must allow his 
bomb to fall some time before he gets over the 


target.””—— 
That is undoubtedly so, 
dropped 


of wrecking St. Paul’s, 
out the dynamite somewhere 
of the Strand. 


Tua is the question which 


bait. 


It is true he caught three fish 
I don’t krow what else 


| must interpret for himself. 


looks down upon the wet-fly fisherman, the latter 
is contemptuous of his worm-dangling brother, 
who in turn regards with horror those who practise | 
such arts as tickling and spearing. 

I was once in a railway carriage when a man in 


the corner leaned over and 


some league match to a tall stranger opposite. 
“1 don’t take any interest in professional foot- 


ball,” answered the latter. 
“Oh,” replied the man, “ 


1?” 


“I don’t know about that,” said the tall one. 
“ Ag soon as the train stops I'll get out and box 
you a couple of rounds on the platform ” 

“JT don’t box,” said the other. 

“ Very well, then, I'll run you 100 yards. wrestle 
you, play you a game of bil iards, or take you on 


at anything you like.” 


The first man stared at him for a minute, and 
ning his paper remarked sulkily : 
“T don’t care to have anything to do with men 


then 0; 


who aren’t sportsmen.” 


So, you sce, the definition of the word is a pretty 


wide one. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HE prize of £5 in our fifth Latest in Limerick 
Contest has been won by Mrs. 
Smith, 72 St. Leonard Street, 


Limerick reads as follows: 
There was a young maid, a new bride, 


Ina tight hobble skirt fram church hied, 
When she ie to run, 4 


“that these explosives were 
dropped on certain spots with a fair amount of 
success. Now I am greatl 
an airman would drop an 0 ject to strike a target 
over which he was ayes assuming that target to be 


from an airship would start with a great 
deal of initial velocity in the direction the vessel 
was travelling. If you were sailing over London 


from the west, therefore, with the playful purpose 
ou would have to heave 


The precise distance, of course, is a 
matter for intricate calculation, depending on the 
pace you are going at, your height from the ground, 
and, to a lesser extent, the power of the wind, 


answered. 
What is the end of 
Sport? writes, “ w 

geatleman 


hooks shook something out of a bottle on to his 
When I asked him what it was, he told me 
that it was essence of aniseed, and that when 
the fish smelt the concoction they bit more freely. 


call his sort of fishing sport, do you ? ’—— 


Sport is one of those vague words which everybody 


x 
WEEE ENoIxa 4 
Nov. 24, 1910, 


“T wave read your correspondence column fy 
several years,” writes Ocuins, 
“and knowing your wisdom, | 
have decided to ask your advico 
_ ,_ about my little difficulty. I am 
rather short-sighted, and as it causes me great 
inconvenience, I have thought of wearing spectacles 
Some friends tell me they will strengthen my eyes, 
and that in a few years I shall not need them. 
On the other hand, I am also told that after using 
glasses I shall not be able to see without them. 
Can you please say which of my friends is 
correct ? ’?—— 

Neither of them, in all probability, OcuLos. 
The second, at all events, is quite off the mark. A 
short-sighted person can get nothing but good 
by taking to glasses, provided they are of the right 
kind. Without them he is always straining ‘is 
oes in the attempt to make them do more than 
they can, and so still further weakening his already 
damaged sight. 

A proper pair of spectacles will not only save 
this wear and tear, but by resting his eyes give | 
them at least a chance of improvement. That 
a really short-sighted person would ever he able 
to dispense entirely with their assistance is very 
doubtful, though astonishing improvement has 
been made by careful graduation of the glaases. 

The great thing is to consult a good oculist 
before taking to them. Never buy a pair merely 
on the shopman’s recommendation, or because they 
seem to suit your sight. It is as foolish as taking 
a medicine you know nothing about because jou 
like the taste or colour. 


whose completed Specs. 


the additions made 
have been awarded 


135 Kilmarnock 


bombs from airships 


his mind. “It is 


puzzled as to whon 


In our “Cats” Contest, announced in our issue 
dated November 10, we askcil 


minutes under certain conditions. 
The correct answer is 2,000 rats. The ten readers 
who first sent in the answer, and to each of whom 
a pen-knife has been awarded, are as follows : 


F. J. Gray, 38 Orchard Place, Uxbridge; G. FE. Young, 
51 The Drive, Hove; C. F. Earl, 153 Aldboro’ Road, Seveu 
Kings; §. G. Britton, 12 Jeddo Road, Shepherd's Bush; 
E. W. Waller, 4 The Facade, Stroud Groen Road, Finsbury 
Park; J. R.' Leresche, 8 Ferncroft Avenue, N.W.: Nn 
Rolton, 6 Bebbington Road, Plumstead: A. J. Tem pic, 
Hanover Street, Peckham; W. Babbs, 59 Cordite Street. 
Plumstead; A. 8. Lec, 4 Marmion Road, Hove. 

In the competition in which readers were asked 
to spell Blind Pig in two letters, the solution 
is “ P G,” which equals P I G without an I (eye). 
The ten pen-knives for the first ten correct replies 
received have been awarded to the following : 

W. FE. Humphreys, 32 Holland Road, East Ham; I Ww 
Haycraft, 35 Norfolk Road, Seven Kings; P. Wilson, 1) 
Market Street, Dover; G. IT. Redhead, 50 Broomwoud Rost, 
Wandsworth Common; A. G. Beach, Willow Lodge, Muswe. 
Hill; Miss P. Parker, 22 Nuding Road, Lewistam: I 7 
Evans, Privy Council Office, Whitehall; Hk. Pointer, © 
Southgate Road, Islington; L. Yates, 2 Allen Street, Harts 
hill, Staffs; G. C. J. Lamb, 12 Foundry Terrace, Maldou 


P. H. H. A bomb 


a eee eee CCS 


in the neighbourhood 


W. E. W. would like 
“TI was fishing off 
the P= to-day,” he 
hen I noticed that a 
who was baiting his 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on, peat 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 

2. You may take part in any number of these footline 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written 00! 
separate postcard. oh 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. Yo" 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti-u 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 

| November 24th. ; 

&. Each competition will be judged separately, and the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded ty 
the efforts considered the best. 


to my one, but I don’t 
to call it, W. E. W. | 
The dry-fly fisherman 
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Pap excesdingly pleased that my. Titte footline 
competitions are being taken 


Getting is aetiyiai a , 
up so well. Postcards have 
Pa: poured in by the thousand. and 


pen-knives, pencil-cases, and oo 
on have poured ont bye the score to the prize- 
WiItiens. 

You'll tind more footline competitions in this 
week's issue, and by next week there I be halt 
guineas, safety razors. match-boxes, pairs ot 


scissors, pencil-cases and penknives, all on offer | 


tor readers who care to win them. 

And what shall you do if you win more than one 
of cach kind, do you ask 7) Why give them away 
as Christmas gifts to your friends, "They make 
splendid little presents. and in that way will save 
you money. 

And, talking of Chrisimas. [ may tell you that 


we're going 10 have a record Christmas number | 


this vear. We're all very busy on the number now. 
and later on UL be able to tell you what we fave 
in store for you. 


Os another page of this issue, you'll find six more 
half guiness 
Knowledge Tests of which I 
tohl you bast) week. If these 


If in Doubt, 
Write to 
~p.w.” 


we'll have a fresh set ot six words or phrases every 
week, 

And don't forget to write to me if you want 
information upon any subject. We'll be only too 
pleased to help vou if we can, 


Miprmeiscnne JEANNETTE commences her talks 
with the didies this week, aul 
Our New she assures ome that it) lady 
Series, readers of 7. We only carefully 
study er articles and carry out 
her hints i will be possible to pick out the air 
who read PL We anywhere just) by looking ot their 
pretty faces. Ob course, Pocamt guarantee that. 
hat it is oa fact that Mademoiselle has ao great 
tollowing in the world of besuty, and when she 
says a thing itis the opinion of an expert. 
sv the way, she will be delitited to help you 
with advice hy post, so don’t he shy about writing 
toon She is very sympathetic. 


© foawa Reformer,” says Dir wcoxte.™ and Powis 
to state my views through the 

Gaol for column: of wour paper. tb con- 
the Jug¢ins. sider the the Tews agains: 


7 i 1 
swindlers are inadequate and 


foolish. and onwht to be altered. The police are 
wrome i.e fineamenta! prined ole of the matters 
they out toareest the avian whoa hos beea eloated 
instead of the swindler, Po waald make ita ponal 
aienee to be cheated, cinl by these means stare 
the swindler into honesty. ‘Taere is another view 
to the question as well. ‘The brain of a swindler 
isfarmore valuable thant clot healt a dozen ae erade 
honest men, so why should it Ge wasted in aaol ? 
We cont t better spare a few ow tows aimed ladies? 
naids, Who are the reabiu-tig ors of e:ime t! rough 
their toulisuness. 

A brillicnt idea Dirveost 


One Can picture 


the aceae an court when your regulations are: 


adapte te 

hide 
Yoohiiy 
IL we he 


\ 


masenitidd Of Giettecad: 7 Madam. vou 
ruilty of the teimous erime of allowing 
sourselh to he done out of three years’ sav ites. 
Soon cd diberately: entrusted) tits stir to that dis- 
tivenisheddooking gentleman with the squint eve 
in order that he might buy the weddin ¢-ring. 
Toseiience vou to three voars h vd Debour. camel t 
all yvive directions Chat oor fiend with the ert Ul i 


optie <nall be awarded the sim of one guinea out 


' 
i 
ot 
ceamialows chat such oan able young man) should 
Peo intermpted in his Teaitimce profession as it 
torcecurd expert, i order to eome here anit give 
cadence.” (Renewed appre) 


offered in the | 


Knowledge ‘Tests are popular. | 
ay Fo othink they should he. | 


Wiressinge the piisoner, 2 deprescte | 


the poor box. (Vapharese. + Its perieeily 


nize of £5 in our tittie Latest in Limerick 
1 a 
Contest has been won by Mrs. 
Smith. 72 St. Leonard Street, 
Sunderland, whose completed 
Limerick reads as follows: 


) Pie 
; Our Latest 


in 
Limericks. 


There was a young maid, a new bride, 
Ina tight hobble skirt from chuith hie, 
When she started to rian, 
She afvorded qreat fun, 
Aad the peopl around shricked * She's tied #” 


| 
\ 
1 
| The words underlined show the additions macte 
to complete the Limerick. 
Consolation aifts of 10s. each have been aw arded 
! to the following. whose efforts came next in merit + 
iC. A. Barlow, 71 ‘Tower Street. Gainsboro’ Pp. WW. 
\ Blick, Marsh Leaze, Stonchouse, Glos. ; 5. Charles. 
Hackney Road, N.E. 2 J. Gemmell, 7 York Ter- 
race, Shettleston ; C. F. Hoare, 40 Vredewar Road, 
| Fast Southsea ; CG. de Hodges, 2 Westlield Perrace, 
Kingsholm, Glos. 5 ©. Hollinwood, 135 Kilmarnock 
Road. Glasvow ; W. Moncaster. % Bond Strect. 
| Waketield 2G. M. Pritt, Ribbleton, Preston ; G. 
Youn. Ot The Diive, Hove. 


PHL Hi. has been reading about the experiments 
in dropping bombs from airships 

Biffs from which have recently been carried 
| the Blue. — out on the Continent. and ho is 
| worried in his mind. “dt is 
stated.” he says, “that these explosives were 
dropped on certain spots with a fair amount. of 
success, Now Tam greatly puzzled as to when 
an airman would drop an object to strike a target 
over which he was fying, assuming that target to he 
stationary. Wo all know thar if an object. is 
dropped from the top of a ship's mast ona calm day 
it. wall strike the deck at the bottom of the mast 
ho maiter at what rate the ship is moving. This 
cmeans that the object travels not only downwards 
but in the same direction as the vessel at the same 
' speed. 
from airships? If so, the 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


airman must allow his 
{bomb to fall some time before he gets over the 
j target.” 
ik 


Thaa is undoubtedly so. P. ow He A bomb | 


dropped from an aitship would start with a great 
deal of initial velocity in the direction the vessel 

‘was travelling, Lf vou were sailing over London 
from the west. therefore. with the playful purpose 
of wrecking St. Pauls. you would have to heave 
out the dynamite somewhere in the acighbourhood 
of the Sirand. ‘The precise distance, of cour-e, is at 
matter for intricate celeulation depending on the 
pace you are woing at. your height from ihe ground, 
and, toa lesser extent, the power of the w ind, 


Tuva is the question which We E. We would the 
| answered, 7 EL owas fishing of 
! What is the end of the pier to-day.” he 

Sport ? writes, “when fb noticed that a 
geatleman who was baiting his 
hook: shook something out of a bottle on to his 
bait. When bE asked him what it was, he told ine 
that it was eesenee of aniseed. and thot when 
the fish smelt the concoction they bit more freely. 
it invrue he caught three fish tomy one. but tL domi 
coll his sort of fishing sport, do you 7") - 
tL don't krow what ele to eall it, We. BL W. 

Sport is one of those vague words which evcrs body 

nits? interpret for himseli, Phe dry-thy fishermen 

looks down upon the wet-fly fisherman, the Jatter 
is contemptuous of his worm-dangling brother. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ 


Does this also apply to objects dropped | 


who in turn regards with horror those who practic: 


such arts as tiehling and spearing. 


Twas once ina railway carriage when a man in! 


ithe corner leaned over and made a remark about 
some league mateh toa tall stranger OPposiLe. 
~Tdon't take any interest: in professional foot: 
ball answered the butter. 
Oh replied the man, ~ you're a0 sportsman 
eho 

“LT don't know about that said the tall one. 
“As soon as the train stops PT get ont and box 
you at couple of rounds on the plitform ” 

=| dont box. said the other. 

“Very well, then, PE ran vou Too wards, wrestle 
vou. play you a gume of hilhards, or tabe vou on 
atanyvthing you like.” 

The tire! man stared at him for a minute, and 
then opening his paper remarked sulkily: : 

~Pdon't care to have anything to do with men 
vho arent sportsmen.” 

So, you see, the definition of the w ord is a pretty 
‘wide one. 


Note.-A pensknife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


— 
WEE rs 


“Loave read your cove ponden 
sever th years,’ 


and knowing vou 
have decidet to ash cor 
about my dinthe ditheut: 
rather short-sighted. and as it) cause. 
inconvenience, Phave thought of wearit 
Some friends tell me they will streng: ‘ 
and that in a few years Eo shall not ne 
On the other hand. bam also told thar oe 
glasses T shall not be ablo to see wit 
Can you please say wirich ot om 
correct %“'—— 

Neither of them. in) all probatal 
The second, at all events. is quite otf ie 
short-sighted person can get nothing + 
by taking to glasses. provided they are ot 
kind. Without them he is always si 
eyes in the attempt to make them doe ns 
they can, and so still further weakening t- 
damaged sight. 

A proper pair of spectacles will not or 
this wear and tear, but by resting fas: 
them at least a chance of improvemer 
a really short-sighted person would vse: 
to dispense entirely with their assistance 


Specs. 


heen made by careful graduation of the»! 
The great thing is to consult a got 

hefore taking to them. Never buy oat poor 

‘on the shopman’s recommendation, or bee 

‘ scem to suit your sight. It is as fooli-| 

a medicine you know nothing about be 

like the taste or colour. 


Is our “Cats”? Contest, announced ino 


Nuweeee, doy 


doubtful, though astonishing improyenies 


\ o dated November To, 8° 
| tonne the question how rman 
tions. would loo cats kill 


The correct answer is 2.00) rats. The t 


FLT. Gray, 32 Orchard Place, Uxbridge 
“1 The Drive, t Kari, 123) Nbdters 
Kings. Ss. de Bri Jevdeion Ravael, Ste 
how. Wa nah Gereete t 
Mark A > 1 teratt Averce  % 
Roltorn, 6 Bebbinate Voutisivad % a 
Hitnaver Street, Pechtarn, Wo Babbs He dacst 
Phinstead ASS. hee, 4 Martnien Rectd Ie 


In the competition in which readers 
fo spell Blind Pig in two letters. thie 
is PG. which equals PEG without an 
The ten pen-knives for the first ten corr 


who first sent in the answer, and to cach or 
a pen-knife has been awarded. are as follox 


minutes under certain cond) 


received have been awarded to the followu. 


Woo Hanphress, 7? Helland Regt 1 Ho 


New telic J oNeven Wine M 
wrod “T Redhead 
Co: Heog th, 
ra ro2 Nebtee & was 
a 1 Office, Wltetall mor 
s » 1. Vettes, ibn os 
e lit ‘Leta M 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPLTITIONS 


All answers or attempts must be written 

address oto the Bitar, 2% 
ett Street, London, WC. 
You may take part im any mt nber ot 
competitions, but year reply t> each taest 
separate postcard. 
M ch postenmb with the mimo of tie 
eWhiel it is intended inthe top fetrimed «ot 
Ail tind this name in the sanugicement of the 
in the footline. 

b. Albattompts must arrive not tate: ius 
Noven ber 2th. 

a. Each competition will be fudged sep. 
prizes. as announeed i the foot lines, will be os 
the efforts considered the hest 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


que 


Accident and Guarantee 


e « e« Corporation Limit:?! 


CBeeporered by 2) a ae ie 


Assets exceed £2,000,00 
'" £€6,000,000 


Personal Accidents. 
Fidelity Guarantees. 
Public Liability. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON | ' 


RICHARD J. PAULL Gen a Massie” 


Vrouted by Worack Cox, Brevis Buildings. b 
Pehed te © AGTHER Praneos fie. ot J 
Buidinss, Wenretta strees, London, We, 


whose suggestion for a title is u9° 


0 


Employers’ Liabil.': 
Fire and Burglary 
Excess Bad Det 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance 


wae 
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Result of Triplets No. 20. 
IxcREASED AWARDS THIS Wrik. 


‘Vriplets No. 20 the amouat avat 


1s £107 Is. For each of the following a pris 
$ Os. 6d. has been awarded: 
« Fawkes Day: Dunes Form Groans. 


Cuaven. Hillside, Stag Lane, Buelburst Hall. 
iy Fawkes Day : Finds Grand pa Dealt, 
ier Morrison, 182 Hope Street. Gla 
cing For Train : “ Failings  Ridiculd Ther 
Mecxrorp, 22 Churton Street, 
nning For Train: Retriever Tears Flawiecs. 
\LLeN. 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckland. 
cuning For Train : Theolegians Regret Prockeu 
.. F_Everett, 27 Holmwood Road, Seven Kin 
ile London ‘Sleeps: Lows aia Shales. 
+ AL GeorGE, Penuel Cottage. Kilgcrran. 
ciale London Sleeps: Louis Wein Nketehes. 
C. Harper, 131 Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 
i London Sleeps: “Shining Lights i‘ 
irs Horas, 152 Common Side, Shettield. 
While London Sleeps : Less Shouting * 
Saas, Epwonps, 61 Coleridge Road, Crouc 


row, 


> Weaners” 


lable fer disteuln 


Victoria, SW. 


/ 


Cardigan 


Wor hein 


h End. 


Wits Lamon * ! \ 
4 * | ¥ - ! 


16 GIFTS OF FI Is. 


th at y i 


a Weert Wa 
lGsiet wel Ute 
. Wis 


TS OF £1 EACH. 


Wied, Rested 


10 GIF 
Poot Relea 


we 
Ru 
(lews 
Ceoodell Ne, 
1 Gpeche, tape 
{ Jolson, W 


Jone~, b Phe School Clutleist, on 
Salt. G. 4. Beecheroft, Matines 
Wilkineen, b., 69 Weedhonse Linnie Lieve 


a 
FREE PAPER PATTERN. 


ee ee] 


SAYTH- PIGOTT} 
BREAKS OUT 
AGAIN. 


FRESH REVELATIONS 


Appear in this weck’s 


M. A. P. 


Now Selling. Price One Penny. 


| 


| 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as_a_passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


1 
OVER £13,000 AL - 
’ . 
We pay any number of ¢ 
Here is a useful knockabout for your own girls, you of each accident—not the irs: . 
jrock which every mother will probably knuw some mother £1 000 RAILWAY 
be delighted to have for her who would welcome a usciul 5 | INSURANCE 
virls. frock as a Christmas presyit £100 RAILWAY N i 
' - ‘ 
The saost at d for her daughter. This frock £100 CYCLING (For terms see 
1e ost amateur ress- , r "9 
‘ at would also make a useful gilt £100 AEROPLANE below.) 
maker will find no difficulty For Sal i Worl 
: - 5 or SAles VU Ork. 
in making it, if she follows 504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
the simple instructions and If you fail io get a copy of including three of £2,00U andenecf£ 1,000. 
diagrams = given in IIlome Hone Notes containing this aaa 
hale A : es +) fatten) This Insarauce bet | for any number of claims f 
Notes. The directions are pattern, you will certainly £1000 cach net ber ons only, £1,000 -prrcally in. areal 
YS a . aan : by THE OCEAN ACL EDENRT AND GUA COR: 
so clear that, even if you regret it— but your regret PORATION, LEM ELED, yh Moorgate Laidatt, 
: . LC. to whem notices of el vt Veh 
have never made a_ frock won't procure one for you. feed meen ree pes 
5 Mtn rtothe 
before, you will be able to : : seeailtees ; : ; 
iti y It is sure to be in great €1.Oaw eet Let pany person kilis es 
make this one. demand, as is paper yttern ee yosscuser traip in whi “i twas 
remand, as tis pl Le travelling as a passenger (11 Wudiag po~ sersantein 
If you do not wish the frock is being largely advert! oo EL etsees eel ee Meee seh pee 
page, or the paper an whieh it ds, earch 
ture, Written nr tik or pene il, ot s eliatuet 
This papernay be left at Mis, or her, place of a ube ts 
. the coupon is sicned ’ i ; 
PROVIDED ALSO. that the said stam shel b pl to the 
eico, HOME NOTES aif tc | 
One Penny froin such seeident within three 
avd that notice of the ae ent 
‘ is wceurrene: 
Yn the ¢ 
ersant on 
% Mesalaet, 
e e delay can Teta, 5 
an You Do this Trick Hoag raat 
H hoch Wey or he fer Gende ety us 
tative ot the easeclwill receive 
a POUNDS ‘ther the conpan 
a. a or not, provided notice im ever he given to ‘tur 
Ocean AcCeIpEN ED AND Ort ARaNTER 6 oS, Liwienn, 
ji to bE Moorgate Street London, EC, ven days from 
the o-eurrenve of the aeendent. 
One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the fecal repress n 
tative of any eye list who meets lis death ecident whi 
actually riding a eyele, provided that de edt the time -t 
saeb weemlent Tad a las, or her, posse , the Tnan ‘ 
‘ omon this page, ov the paperan w tis, with beset 
; : 2 : ber, usual signature. written in ink or pencil eu the sy 
& Got two outside covers of any sort of the provd Tent at the foot.and that death ovcurred witli tx 
ordinary match-boxcs, large size: Place them ounatthersat ae Client MOEN Teas with i Se 
. . fation it abeve ae B-5 WW a-cf 
; onthe billiard table with a ball on each. Put Thin panier a ga IE at lay 3 oe 
a athird ball in a linc with a pocket and the abode, so lone i se utr ap Sai a hicadlhi ; 
H other two balls as in the picture. Play a hard : BAP Ee es Flas dit palate cecal ai 
! chot with the ball on the table into the pock«t ra upon bin (or herr within the Unt dohane 
{ through the match-boxes, which should fly off Killing senate soon ne i nip a mre setae : 
' the table, and the two balls will occupy the shell prior to the aceilent: lcs Hrs Coupon Be suraniet 
i places where the match-boxes stood.” Pein es aa cs 
’ H This is one of the 75 tricks contained ia mad that nota oft ( . 
! ; within three days oti 
tec 1 The abave cone . 
| FUN ON THE oe = 
‘ aid entitles the mbyctte the 
) |* Conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarante 
ee BILLIAR TABLE Company. Limited, Act, In. Risks New ecm $ 
ae 6 The Pure ot this Puter vais aera’ Sut h 
H Tuelit ' f the Act 
{ ‘dat all Booksellers’, price Is. ; or post free for Is. Sd. Act can ts ir 
pitts | 1A. F, SOWTER, 28 Maiden Lene, Lonleu, Wie. corpor 
y READY TUESDAY NEXT. NOVEMBER 22nd. Tustiraner re 
bt } Subscribers who have duly paid a twelve mouth s sul 
' scription advance to their 
“* - —$ $$ $<$<—<—<——__—_ 7 ee | nO ea Dy their subsc jon, ps bad anpine ners 
e eagy Lighting Up Timo covere subset . conpon 
MING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.| NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. JANUARY.1911- FEBRUARY. for this Week. | | the Paper on their p-raer-, dt ung risher of tre tt 
hristmas Day Di —— = - o|a 13 19 20 Wav 1s a 4 Henriette pireck: London, W. 
fica y December 25. 613 202 1118 25 1 618.222 € on Nov. ve fe 0 sent in exchange. 
{ oxing Day » December 26. = ’ on 3 & : 12 19 26 M2 9 10 23.30 | M oy a0 7 o 19 :. 8 ios 
| ‘auk Holiday December 27.| T 1 81522 29) 1) O13 go27 T4107: 24:58 T Fie 38 ae a 
ood Friday, April 14. | Wa 9 10 23 30] V7 84 22 Waa tt ee y oP eS Signature 
| Chie bay ape April 17. T3310 97 24 Tr 84s 2229 . 6 12 10 7 ” a : 
vhitsua Monday . June 5. | F431 1% 35 E29 10.2330 EO 83 20% di é sat D , pay 16 
me . - es : 4 s i 4 0 Available from 9 a.m. W ednesday, November 16th. 1919 
! ank Holiday . August7.) S512 19 Sagi ast Se ’ ! uatii midaight, Thursday, November 24th, 1919. 
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IF YOU TAKE | 


GHAMS PILLS. | 
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